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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this Issue) 


1. How many cities in our Convention 
territory have from 50,000 to 100,000 
population? 

2. How many students are there in 
Judson College (Burma) and correlated 
schools? 

3. How many hospitals have been 
built in Haiti by the American Occupa- 
tion? 

4. What missionary walked seven 
miles over a “P. W. D.” road? 

5. Who know “the value of the press 
for their propaganda?” 

6. What sentence is said to be “on 
every one’s tongue” in China?” 

7. In what state was “a nice little 
church edifice about three years ago? 

8. In what country were 12 men and 
5 women lepers baptized last November? 

9. In what town are the people coop- 
erating with our denomination in erecting 
a gymnasium? 

10. Where was a moving picture taken 
of an annual mission conference? 

11. Where was a woman over 
years old baptized recently? 

12. Who gives a guaranteed prescrip- 
tion for a C. W. C. tonic? 

13. What is the altitude of the Baptist 
Church in La Paz, Bolivia? 

14. How much are the churches asked 
to give to the Northern Baptist United 
Missionary Budget for, the year that be- 
gan May 1? 

15. “Don’t think you can have attrac- 
tive programs without’’—what ? 

16. Who are the publishers of the book 
entitled “The Hurry Call of Jesus?” 

17. What Royal Ambassadors Camp 
will have a faculty of 22 pastors? 

18. What organization opens its cov- 
enant with ‘Mindful of the Millions?” 


PRIZES FOR 1927 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MISSIONS. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1928, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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A View in Modern Chicago 


é& 


THE CHICAGO RIVER AND ITS ENTRANCE INTO LAKE MICHIGAN; NORTHWESTERN AND PENNSYLVANIA UNION 
STATIONS ON THE UPPER LEFT; LOOP SECTION ON THE RIGHT; GREAT CHICAGO FIRE STARTED NOT FAR FROM 
DARK SPOT TWO INCHES UP FROM LOWER LEFT BORDER OF THE PICTURE, THEN A LUMBER YARD DISTRICT 


Chicago gives cordial welcome to the Northern Baptist Convention, 
and the Convention Delegates and Visitors reciprocate in kindly feeling 
and appreciation. They will see a very wonderful development. 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION MOTTO=JESUS CHRIST—THE WORLD’S ONLY HOPE 


On the Eve of a Great Convention in Chicago 


ISSIONS brings its high hopes in 
anticipation of a Convention that 
shall result in an increase of 
spiritual power wherewith the de- 
nomination may move forward in 
a year of steady and large pro- 
gress. Surely that is the purpose 

of the Northern Baptist Convention, and it will be 
greatly to the advantage of all our missionary enter- 
prises if this is kept in mind. The Convention is not 
primarily a place for discussions, or hearing addresses, 
or having a social time. Its object rightly apprehended 
is to present the important causes in which the denomi- 
nation is vitally concerned and for which it is responsible 
before God in such wise as to promote them to the 
utmost, realizing that they are a part of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. Viewed in true light, the Convention 
should be a place of worship, of consecration, of enlight- 
enment concerning the missionary work in the fields and 
in the churches. It should be a storehouse of power for 
service, educational and evangelistic. The program has 
been prepared with regard to the development of this 
spiritual power. Much prayer has been offered for the 
presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit in all the ses- 


sions. May all who attend come with the single desire - 


to aid in the realization of the fullness of the Divine 
blessing! 

This issue continues its informing articles on China 
_ and the present situation, especially as it affects Chris- 
tian missions. The leading article by Dr. Huntington, 
who has just come from China, tells of affairs as he found 
them in Swatow and Shanghai, and of the heroic spirit 
that animates the missionaries and Chinese Christians 
alike. He found no sense of discouragement, while there 
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was no minimizing of the seriousness of the conditions. 
On later pages there is an exceedingly comprehensive 
and fair statement by Mr. Hume, one of the best we 
have seen. This adds the historical background and 
forecasts the changes that are to be anticipated in future 
mission work. 

Baptist Responsibility in Neglected Urban and Subur- 
ban Areas is pressed home by Drs. White, Reid and 
Sears, with an eye on the million dollar campaign pro- 
posed for next year. The subject isalive. A quick trans- 
fer takes us to Rangoon, Burma, where Mr. Harrison 
describes Acts of the Holy Spirit in Pagoda Land, illus- 
trating the power of personal appeal. Mr. Detweiler 
tells what the American occupation has done for Haiti, 
answering the frequent charges that the United States 
has introduced militarism there. Heart Contacts in 
Americanization are disclosed by Mrs. Allyn, and Mrs. 
Osada narrates the true story of her childhood and school 
days in Japan—a story especially interesting to the Cru- 
Dr. Stump makes it clear that equipment is 
Missionary 


saders. 
necessary to church growth and progress. 
Weeks pictures Jungle Evangelism in South India. Mrs. 
Taft makes us acquainted with a live organization—the 
Woman’s Mission Union of the Chicago Baptist Asso- 
ciation. Crooked Neck Charlie’s faith proves its reality 
in the brief sketch. The editorials deal with a number of 
suggestions that have to do directly with our denomina- 
tional well being and advancement in the year just ahead. 
Spiritual stimulus is needed all along the line. 

News from many fields, interesting books reviewed, 
fresh facts from the Societies, full pages devoted to mis- 
sionary education, the Royal Ambassadors, Guild and 
Crusaders, Conference Table and Open Forum—the issue 
is overflowing with readable and usable material. 














T four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
January 29th of this year, a small steamer, 
the Suchow, left the dock at Swatow for 
Hong Kong. On board the steamer were 

@@j three members of the deputation sent out 
4i by the Foreign Mission Societies to the 
=J Far East. We shall not soon forget that 

little group of missionaries standing on the dock and 

waving farewell, or the somewhat larger group from 
whom we had parted a half hour before on the Mission 
compound at Kakchieh. The missionaries’ faces were 
serious and our hearts were filled with concern. That 
morning there had appeared in one of the Chinese papers 
published in Swatow a proclamation calling upon patri- 
otic Chinese citizens to kill or drive out the foreigners 
and the Chinese Christians who had accepted their 
doctrines. Did it mean the wrecking of the efforts of 
years of missionary service and sacrifice? Did it mean 
the destruction of schools, hospitals and mission homes? 
Did it mean the shattering of cherished hopes, personal 
loss and physical suffering? The attack on Mr. Page 
by striking students of the Swatow Boys’ Academy had 
taken place a short time before. At Foochow, a little 
to the north in Fukien Province, there had been riots 
over the alleged murder of Chinese babies by Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Some of the missionary priests 
escaping from Fukien were our fellow passengers on the 
steamer to Hong Kong. Vague rumors of threatened 
violence to missionaries and Chinese Christians were 
current among the Chinese, their circulation encouraged 
by radical political agitators. The American Consul had 
most strongly advised that no missionary leave Swatow 
for an interior station. Spiritual warmth for mind and 
heart as well as heavy clothing for the body were needed 
to overcome the chill and shock of an atmosphere that 
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CHINA STILL SHOWS ITS ANCIENT CHARACTERISTICS EVERYWHERE 


A Look In On a Distracted China 


BY DR. GEORGE B. HUNTINGTON 


Treasurer of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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seemed strange indeed after three months spent in visit- 
ing the missions in British India. 

The other members of the deputation had been in 
South China some two or three weeks before the writer 
reached Swatow. All of the missionaries of the field were 
gathered for conference on the beautiful compound at 
Kakchieh. Chinese Christians also had come from 
various parts of the field to meet the deputation and to 
counsel regarding plans for the forwarding of the Chris- 
tian program. A meeting of the Ling Tong Council, the 
Chinese organization representing one large division of 
the field, had been held; and in supplemental conferences 
with representatives of the Council and with Chinese 
leaders from the Hakka district it was possible to gain 
some idea of the spirit of these leaders of the Chinese 
Baptist churches. One could not doubt their loyalty 
to Christ or their devotion to the Christian cause. 
Patriotism and nationalistic feeling they had and showed. 
Any other attitude would have destroyed their power to 
promote Christianity in their communities and would 
have exposed them to persecution and personal violence. 
This feeling was chiefly manifest in their intense zeal 
that the Christian church in China should be truly 
Chinese, free from the stigma of foreign domination. 
The missionaries, who sympathized mcst heartily with 
the Chinese in these aspirations, are cordially welcomed 
as advisors and helpers by the Chinese leaders. 

Early in March the deputation was again in China; 
this time in Shanghai after a brief visit to the Philippine 
Mission. Seventeen days we spent there engaged in 
conferences with missionaries and Chinese Christians. 
Armies of the Nationalist or Cantonese Government 
were in the neighborhood, planning for the capture of 
Nanking and Shanghai, which actually took place just 
after our departure. No disturbances occurred ™ 
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Shanghai while we were there, and one could go about 
with perfect safety not only in the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession but anywhere in the 
Chinese city as well. Missionaries from all parts of 
China, however, were congregated in the city. All but 
five of our West China missionaries had come down the 
River or arrived while we were there. All the women 
and children from the East China stations also had 
come into the city. Soldiers and marines of the foreign 
owers were conspicuously in evidence. The River in 
front of the International Settlement seemed almost 
filled with foreign war vessels of various types. 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary setting the China 
Baptist Council, to attend which was the chief occasion 
of the deputation’s visit to China, proceeded with its 
sessions extending through six days with a concentration 
upon the program prepared which was truly surprising. 
There was a full delegation of missionaries from West 
and South as well as from East China, and the Chinese 
churches of South and East China were well represented, 
although only one Chinese delegate was present from 
West China owing to the political disturbances. Seriously 
but in the most friendly manner the Chinese delegates, 
who were encouraged to take the leading part in the dis- 
cussions, gave us their thought regarding methods of 
carrying on the Christian enterprise in China under the 
new conditions. The Chinese churches realize their need 
for the cooperation and help of their American brothers 
and sisters and will welcome it most heartily. They 
believe, however, that the planning of the program and 
the direction of the work must be entrusted more and 
more to Chinese hands if the Christian church is to be- 
come truly indigenous in China. This attitude is well 
illustrated in the following quotation from the findings: 


We recognize that Christian workers from the West have 
in the past accomplished large things, and that in the future 
task, although in many instances there are Chinese workers 
who can take their places, yet, because of the great oppor- 
tunities and the magnitude of the task, missionaries will still 
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MEMBERS OF THE DEPUTATION, MISSIONARIES AND CHINESE 
CHRISTIANS AT THE SWATOW CONFERENCE. TAKEN 
IN FRONT OF MISSIONARY CAPEN’S HOUSE 


have important places. We therefore hope the mission 
boards will continue to maintain the missionary force needed 
by the Chinese church and to send missionaries who by their 
lives and experience are especially qualified to make a spiritual 
Contribution. 
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The membership of the churches is not large in any 
one of our China missions, but there are strong, capable 
and consecrated men and women in evangelistic, educa- 
tional and medical work who can take places of real 
leadership in the Christian movement. One could not 
but admire the efficient manner in which Rev. T. C. 
Bau of Hangchow, as chairman of the Council, presided 


TREASURER HUNTINGTON CONVEYING DEEDS 

TO MISSION PROPERTIES IN THE SOUTH CHINA 

MISSION TO A PLACE OF SAFE DEPOSIT WITH 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK _ IN 
MANILA, P. I. 


over its sessions and guided the discussions. The 
spiritual earnestness of the Chinese delegates made a 
deep impression upon us all. One of the devotional 
services conducted by a little Chinese lady, who modestly 
protested that she had never before led a meeting at 
which men were present, was remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, sweetness, sincerity and power. Pastor Lo, one 
of the delegates from South China, gave evidence of a 
positive passion for the development of an indigenous 
church for China. 

Missionary work in China is passing through a time 
of testing. But there is no occasion for a feeling of defeat 
or even of discouragement. Our missionaries with but 
few exceptions are remaining as close to their centers 
of work as is practicable. Five members of the West 
China Mission, four men and one woman are still at their 
posts. It has been difficult in some cases to prevent 
other missionaries from going back to their stations to 
share the burdens and the risk with their Chinese asso- 
ciates. The Chinese Christians are standing firm, and 
are carryng on in those places where missionary aid and 
counsel are temporarily withdrawn. Both the mission- 
aries and the Chinese should have our prayerful support 
and encouragement in these days of trial. 

During this period of uncertainty there will be no 
lessening but rather a considerable increase in expense 
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for conducting the work. Among such items of expense 
is the cost of transporting missionaries from interior 
stations to the port cities. Then the extra cost of living 
in the port cities will be a considerable item. In Shanghai 
it has been necessary to rent several houses and apart- 
ments in order to accommodate the missionaries coming 
from West China and from the other East China stations. 
Many of the missionaries doubtless have lost or will lose 
their household goods left at stations which have been 
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occupied and looted by irresponsible Chinese troops. 
Schools which are still able to continue their sessions 
have their local income greatly reduced because of the 
decreased number of pupils, while the teaching staff and 
the ordinary running expense must be continued prac- 
tically unchanged. It is estimated that the extra cost 
to the two Foreign Societies on account of these extraor- 
dinary expenses will not be far from $150,000, not in- 
cluding the possible destruction of property. 

China is pitifully torn with contending political parties 
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A REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF NEW BABIES IN THE MARGARET WILLIAMSON HOSPITAL IN SHANGHAI 
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and military factions. Even the fear of foreign imperial. 
ism, which is almost universal though often unintelligent, 
does not seem strong enough to hold them to united 
action. There is no general hatred of foreigners, much 
less of missionaries as such among the people, yet there 
is a natural tendency on the part of uninformed Chinese 
to associate the missionary with the political and military 
power of the country from which he comes, particularly 
if an appeal is made to that Power for protection. Upon 
our success in keeping the missionary enterprise in China 
free from suspicion of such an alliance will depend in no 
small degree the welcome and the opportunity of the 
Christian missionary in the future days. 

As we steamed down the river Sunday morning, 
March 20th, on our way to Japan, we met a little gun- 
boat wth a single gun mounted astern and flying the 
colors of the Cantonese Government. She was on her 
way up to the city to cooperate with the land forces of 
the Nationalists. What a contrast between this one 
small gunboat and the fleet of warships of the nations 
lying at anchor before the city! Notwithstanding the 
vastness of her resources and the innumerable multitudes 
of her population, China stands today almost as a child 
among the nations. Surely the Western Powers can 
find some way of welcoming China to the world family, 
of encouraging the national aspirations of her more 
progressive citizens, of freeing her from the bands im- 
posed by foreign military power in earlier years. If this 
can be done without undue resort to force of arms and 
military measures, there is little doubt that the messen- 
gers of foreign commerce and the ambassadors of the 
Christian faith will be given a full and hearty welcome 
in every part of that great land. 

Too much praise cannot be given to our missionaries 
in China for the heroic manner in which they are meet- 
ing a situation that tries heart and nerves to the utmost. 
There was among them no thought of giving up hope 
for China or for the resumption of their work and the 
future triumph of Christianity. Their faith in the 
Chinese should inspire confidence in our people regard- 
ing the ultimate outcome. 
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WOMAN’S CLUB, WHERE WILMETTE (ILL.) BAPTIST CHURCH WORSHIPED BEFORE ITS EDIFICE (ABOVE) WAS BUILT 


Baptist Responsibility in Neglected Urban and 
Suburban Areas 


I 
The Immediacy of the Task 
By CuHARLES L. WHITE 


LL through the western country there are 
approximately 2,800 meeting houses which 
were assisted in their building by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
The churches that you see there now are 
not the churches that the Society assisted. 

: We helped them to build the first meeting 
house, and we often helped to build the second meeting 
house, but when they came to the third the cost some- 
times was from $200,000 to $300,000. Had it not been 
for the Home Mission Society during these ninety-four 
years we would not have had those strong Baptist 
churches whose giving many churches in the East may 
well emulate, and whose record per capita in the New 
World Movement has brought forth the admiration and 
praise of us all. The Home Mission Society during all 
these years has tried not to keep these churches in leading 
strings, but has rejoiced when they came to their majority 
and strength. The Society helped them in their emer- 
gencies. 

We are not being called upon now for this church 
edifice work to the extent that we have been in the past 
in certain parts of the country. But other problems are 
emerging which are described for us in a challenging way 
by Secretaries Reid and Sears. The problem of housing 
churches that must be established in neglected urban 
and suburban areas is facing the Associated Home Mis- 
sion Agencies. This very year we ought to have at least 
$130,000 placed at the disposal of the Home Mission 
Society so that a beginning may be made in some of these 
suburban areas which will be lost to us as a denomina- 
lion if we neglect them even for another year. The State 
and City organizations should be munitioned for this 
Imperative advance. We have no intention of rushing 
Into the building of Baptist churches. There is no 
thought in the minds of the Associated Home Mission 
Agencies of trying to denominationalize areas that are 
hot ours; but:after a survey has been made by those who 


represent the community and it is determined that Bap- 
tists should occupy that territory, then it should be pos- 
sible for the Home Mission Society to assist and to chal- 
lenge enough gifts from that community to make the 
establishment of a Baptist church possible. We are 
losing the leadership of tomorrow by not being able to 
build these meeting houses, especially for churches that 
should care for our proportionate share of the spiritual 
responsibility in neglected suburban areas. 


II 
Future Reservoirs of Denominational Strength 
By WILLIAM REID 


There are 8,000 suburban communities located on the 
boundaries of the great cities of our land. In these com- 
munities live more than 15 per cent of the population 
of the United States. Our people are moving out from 
the cities where they do business and are establishing 
their homes in the suburbs in increasing numbers. 

The suburbs are multiplying so rapidly that the great 
transportation and telephone companies of the country 
are expanding their facilities greatly to cope with this 
phenomenal growth. One transportation company has 
a program of expansion already blocked out to meet the 
needs of the growing residential suburbs up to the year 
1940. I wonder if the church has a program of evan- 
gelism and Christian culture that reaches as far into the 
future. I wonder if she is making her plans in as states- 
manlike fashion to Christianize the suburbs as these busi- 
ness enterprises are to meet the transportation needs of 
the people. 

I do not minimize the importance of the task which 
the City Mission Group is facing. It is a great and ap- 
palling undertaking. I pray God that wisdom and 
strength may be given to them to meet it adequately. 
But let us not overlook the fact that the suburban task 
which lies within the responsibility areas of the State 
Convention is immeasurably greater. 

There are 125 cities in our Convention territory with 
a population of from 50,000 to 100,000. Three of our 
State Conventions have seventeen cities in their areas 
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of from 100,000 to 500,000 population. Surrounding 
each of these commercial centers are from two to seven- 
teen residential suburbs with little or no provision made 
for the religious life of their inhabitants. 

What are some of the reasons why the Home Mission 
Agencies of the denomination should immediately attack 
this problem? 

1. The young manhood and womanhood of the land 
are settling in the suburbs and rearing their families 
there. The percentage of married persons in the suburbs 
is much larger than in the great cities. The percentage 
of children born and educated in these residential com- 
munities is larger today than in the great cities. 


First Raptist-Chutch, “Redford Mich. 


REDFORD CHURCH, IN A DETROIT SUBURB, IN ITS FIRST MEET- 
ING HOUSE; NOT INVITING 


2. The suburb is the place where the American family 
is being reared and educated. It therefore presents an 
alluring opportunity to our churches; it also confronts 
them with a tremendous responsibility. 

3. An increasing number of the coming leaders in busi- 
ness, education and politics live in the residential 
suburbs. Five friends of mine who are headmasters in 
the Boston School System have moved to suburbs and 
are rearing their children and providing for their educa- 
tional and social life there. This is typical, I believe, of 
conditions existing in every suburban community of our 
land. 

4, The heavy losses sustained by our older churches 
is due to the removal of their members to the suburbs. 
For example, 75 per cent of the membership of the Sioux 
City Baptist Church, Iowa, within ten years have moved 
toa distance of from one to ten miles from the church 
to the suburbs. Many of the leaders of our downtown 
preaching centers like Tremont Temple and the First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., are living in residential com- 
munities from five to fifteen miles from the location of 
their church. 

5. Much of the future leadership and financial support 
of our denomination must come from the suburbs. God 
has given the Baptist denomination one sector on the 
great battle line to hold and defend. We shall be able 
to hold it just to the extent that we conserve the poten- 
tial leadership and financial resources of the young life 
of our denomination. If these young leaders, moving 
out to the suburbs, unite with other denominations, or 
go to community churches, or drift away from the 
church altogether, what is to be the future of our denomi- 
nation? 

We should attack this problem vigorously and thus 
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meet our share of responsibility as Baptists for the 
Christianization of the residential suburbs of our land. 


III 
Facing the Peril of Our High Powered Suburbs 
By CHARLES HATCH SEARS 


America has been characterized by a spirit of restless- 
ness. This has been more pronounced since the World 
War. I wish to mention briefly five great population 
movements which may be designated as mass move- 
ments. 

First, the continued trend from agriculture, a move- 
ment which dates from the Civil War, but greatly accel- 
erated in recent years. It is this movement which cre- 
ated the demand for immigrant labor and brought in 
the newer immigration. The shifting from agriculture 
to industry and the attendant immigration movement 
has created the great city. We have been conscious that 
industry and immigration have remade the city. We 
have not been so conscious that these forces are remaking 
the country areas and particularly the suburbs. As the 
great industrial plants brought workers to the great 


NEW AND FINELY EQUIPPED HOUSE OF THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF REDFORD; A CHURCH THAT INVITES 
RESPECT IN THE COMMUNITY 


centers, now the development of electric power is tending 
to distribute industry and with it the people. 

In the second place, and more or less incidental to the 
first mass movement, is the continued trend from the 
rural districts to the cities, affecting not only the great 
cities and great industrial centers, but the smaller cities 
as well. This movement has been accelerated by other 
factors such as the increase and wider distribution of 
wealth and the love of “‘life.”’ 

We may not discuss here a third movement, the migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to the North since the 
World War. This too has a marked influence upon the 
suburban trend. 

Nor can we now discuss an earlier but continued mass 
movement from East and Middle West to the far West, 
which too is responsible for the further growth of large 
cities and the establishment of new communities an 
has in turn accelerated the suburban trend. 
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PORTABLE BUILDING OF JUDSON CHURCH, NORTH AUSTIN, 
CHICAGO, THIS IS THE CHURCH TEMPORARY HOME IN 
A COMMUNITY WITH SUCH HOMES AS ARE SHOWN 
IN THE VIEW OF AUSTIN OPPOSITE 


Let me speak particularly of a fifth mass movement, 
the suburban trend. 

There are great conflicting social forces operating in 
our cities. A centripetal force created by industry, immi- 
gration and trade and the love of “‘life’”’ has made every 
great city a social vortex, drawing men to itself from the 
ends of the earth. 

On the other hand an expulsive or centrifugal force is 
thrusting out this human aggregation from center to 
circumference, from the inner city to the suburbs. The 
centrifugal force exerted to the end of the earth is not 
selective, save only perhaps as it draws the more ven- 


OLIVET (NEGRO) CHURCH, CHICAGO (FORMERLY FIRST BAP- 
TIST, WHERE DR. HENSON PREACHED) 


turesome spirits and withal the physically strong; but 
the centrifugal force operates primarily upon the re- 
Sourceiul of every color and each racial complexion, dis- 
me them over a wider and ever extended suburban 
rea. 

Back of this expulsive force, the suburban trend, is the 
love of roof and hearth, the love of children, the love of 
Sunshine and play and freedom. The whole suburban 
tend has been made possible by very recent develop- 
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ment of suburban service—steam and electric, buss and 
automobile. 

The play of these centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
drawing in and forcing out, had a disastrous effect upon 
the central zones of the city, the older sections, where 
there has been cast up the social driftwood, the flotsam 
and the jetsam, and where there has developed what one 
writer has called ‘‘the fatalism of the mass’’—a sense of 
social helplessness, and worst of all, indifference, a social 
irresponsibility, civil and political, and individual cal- 
lousness. 

What of the suburbs? Some thirty years ago Dr. 
Josiah Strong wrote a challenging book, Our Country, 
in which he called attention to certain perils growing out 
of the western mass movement in America. The Chris- 
tian Church arose in some degree to meet that challenge. 


THE. RAPIDLY DEVELOPING SUBURB OF NORTH AUSTIN, 
CHICAGO, WHERE BAPTISTS MUST BUILD A STRUC- 
TURE WORTHY OF THE COMMUNITY 


Again nearly twenty years ago (1907) this same 
prophet wrote The Challenge of the City. In that chal- 
lenge he was thinking of conditions existing in the cen- 
tral areas created by the growth of industry, immigra- 
tion and trade. The Church failed to meet that challenge 
and the spiritual tone of our national life has been low- 
ered accordingly. 

We might suggest to another very modern social 
prophet, the author of Main Street, a new theme, the 
soulless suburb. It might be as false as Main Street, but 
it would cut into the self-complacency, the easy-going 
materialism, indulgence, indifference and irreligion of the 
typical high powered suburb. A godless suburb is as 
great a peril as a pestilential slum. 

On the other hand, the suburbs have released energy 
and exuberance of life, marginal leisure, potential cul- 
ture; yes, marginal leisure despite the 7:45 a. m. and the 
5.10 p. m., there are holidays, half holidays and Sundays. 
Here is an economic margin, though constricted by arti- 
ficial standards. Here children are found, not indeed in 
so large numbers as in rural areas, but in far larger num- 
bers than in American homes in the older sections of the 
city. Here may be trained and released a high grade 
leadership for state and church, for business life and for 
social welfare. The suburban areas are potential, rich 
with possibilities. They afford one of our greatest re- 
cruiting grounds for all church and kingdom enterprises, 
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The world Christian forces are at present made up of 
denominational divisions. Baptists are holding their 
own sector of the world front. We are responsible to the 
whole battle front for our sector. We must therefore 
think in terms of recruiting our world forces and in 
terms of our own peculiar financial responsibility. 
Therefore we ask that first attention be given to the 
enlistment of the man power and financial strength of the 
suburbs, not for the sake of our denomination, not alone 
for the sake of the suburbs, but for the sake of our effec- 
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tive ministry to the ends of the earth. The suburban 
trend has tremendously weakened our churches in the 
older residential area. It is affecting our whole world 
program. 

This wholesale shifting of population is costly. It in- 
volves a displacement of old institutions and equipment, 
and a disastrous loss of personnel, particularly the deca- 
dence of old and long established churches. We must 
build all over again. 

Church Federations and Comity Committees are fac- 
ing the suburbs in an effort to make efficient Church 
City Planning. In Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit, un- 
churched communities are allocated to particular denomi- 
nations. —The Comity Communities of Cleveland charge 
Baptists with neglect. “You Baptists have done well in 
caring for the foreign-speaking groups,” they say; “‘in- 
deed you have done more than your share, but you have 
not met your fair responsibility in churching newer areas.” 
The same thing has been said in effect to Chicago Bap- 
tists. We do not propose a carnival of sectarian exploita- 
tion, but let us meet our own responsibilities. 

To help Baptists meet this responsibility, particu- 
larly in suburban areas, we urge the creation of large 
property-revolving funds to be held by the Home Mis- 
sion Society and by State Conventions and City Mission 
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PRESENT HOME OF RUMANIAN CHURCH AT FORDSON; 
A PRACTICABLE BUILDING FOR WORK 


Societies, so far as they are dealing directly with these 
problems. We propose that in the cooperative budget 
for 1927-28 there shall be an item of not less than $1,000; 
000 for this purpose. We suggest that large funds may 
be raised in areas immediately benefited. We suggest 
also that such a property-revolving fund may create a 
limited endowment, and to this end that churches to 
which loans are made shall be required not only to pro- 
tect the loan by mortgages and to pay the principal in 
full amount, but also to pay interest. 

A case in point is a Negro Church in New York (the 
Bronx) which was on the point of contracting with one 
operator who was to be architect, building contractor and 
money lender, all for a consideration of a first mortgage 
at 6 per cent and a 20/percent bonus. The city organiza- 
tion came to the relief, providing $16,000 at 5 per cent or 
6 per cent. Interest will be paid and principal as well 
within five years by this grateful church. 

Acting upon this request made in behalf of the Affil- 
ated Home Mission Agencies of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, reinforced by the unanimous approval 
the secretaries of the other missionary and other de- 
nominational agencies of the denomination at the 
Chicago meeting, the Finance Committee of the Northem 
Baptist Convention approved of the addition of not les 
than one million dollars to the Coordinated Missionary 
Budget for the coming year, this amount to be raised by 
special gift. 3 

We must keep the two ends of our modern city lilé 
together, urban and suburban, and God is the solutio) 
for both—to lift the one and to leaven the other. 
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“Acts of the Holy Spirit” in Pagoda-Land 


BY E. MYERS HARRISON, PASTOR JUDSON COLLEGE CHURCH, RANGOON 


Count that day lost whose close the darkness ushers in, 
And thou hast giv’n no thought another soul to win. 


“T wish the missionaries would write and tell us, 
not so much about the customs and peculiarities 
of the people, but of what the Holy Spirit is doing in 
transforming human lives.” Before selecting a few 
illuminating items apropos to the topic just suggested, 


RR ttvish th an Indiana pastor said in a sermon: 


it will be helpful to tell something of my sphere of 


activity. 

One of the most conspicuous pieces of architecture in 
Rangoon is the white marble clock-tower erected as a 
memorial to Adoniram Judson, our first Torch-Bearer 
in this land. Around this tower is a cluster of Baptist 
Mission schools: Baptist Normal School with 150 stu- 
dents, Baptist English High School with 290 pupils, 
Cushing High School with 900 pupils, and Judson Col- 
lege with an enrollment of 316. As a teacher in Cushing 
and as pastor of the Judson College Church, which is 
the religious center for these correlated schools, I found 
myself and my fellow-laborers confronted with the chal- 
lenge of 1,600 students, of whom 40 per cent are Chris- 
tians needing instruction and guidance, 55 per cent are 
worshipers of Buddha, pongyis (priests), and evil spirits 
(component parts of Buddhism as practised today), and 
the rest Hindus, Mohammedans and Roman Catholics. 

My missionary career has now extended over almost 
two whole years! My first year 
was both trying and disappoint- 
ing. It was trying because I was 
being transplanted into strange 
soil. I remembered the words of 
Dr. Wilder to me on the eve of 
sailing, ‘“The first six months are 
the critical months.” 

Added to this was the reali- 
zation that, although I had ex- 
erted a considerable quantity of 
zealous energy with evangelistic 
motives, the visible results were 
oppressing to one who had hoped 
and expected so much. Several 
days before sailing I said to the 
Board in New York, “Although 
I shall face perplexing problems 
and trying difficulties, I am not 
afraid of failure, for ‘I can do 
all things through Christ.’ What- 
ever work I am engaged in, I 
shall te a seeker of souls. I am 
going out alone, yet not alone, for, 
ho matter into what dark corner 
I may be led, I shall ever see 
before me the blood-stained foot- 
prints of the Son of God.” 

At the beginning of this school 
year, <s I faced resolutely what I 


JUDSON MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER 


considered my failure of the previous year, I at first tried 
to excuse myself by locating the responsibility elsewhere. 
How stubborn and obstinate are these unrepentant 
Buddhists, who “‘love darkness rather than light!” How 
meager is the interest manifested by our teachers, Mr. 
Slide-Easy and Miss No-Matter, in the conversion of 
these non-Christians. 

And yet, in an attitude of prayer and deep earnest- 
ness, I concluded that the responsibility was primarily 
personal. As a result of spiritual stock-taking, I came 
to realize that I myself was lacking. My supreme need 
was life—real, radiating, contagious. I was too easily 
drawn into arguments over the relative merits of Chris- 
tianity and some other religion. The result—I won 
many arguments but lost many decisions for Christ. I 
was not sufficiently self-dispossessed to be a fit instru- 
ment for the unveiling of the face of Jesus. I needed 
less self-confidence and more God-confidence. 

I sought, therefore, to enrich my own spiritual vitality 
that I might possess a more radiant life. And I remem- 
bered that, while on the Mount, the face of Jesus burst 
into radiance “‘as He was praying.”’ . 

Iseta definite time each day, 8 to9 o’clock in the morning, 
which was to be kept free for definite evangelistic effort, 
at which time students could find me in my room and dis- 
cuss with me any problems or questions they might desire. 

I concluded that my previous efforts were too much 
like the Platte River—a mile wide and an inch deep. 
I decided on a policy of concentra- 
tion, made a careful selection of a 
group of about twenty-five stu- 
dents, made them the object of 
daily thought and intercession, gave 
or loaned them appropriate books 
to read, and in various special ways 
sought to influence them to enter 
into the Christ-friendship. 

I wrote in my diary this prayer, 
which I have prayed many times 
since: 

“Precious Lord, give to me Thy 
holy hatred of sin, Thy ceaseless 
hunger for the souls of men. We 
cannot be satisfied with Judson 
College (or Cushing High School) 
until it 1s a dangerous place for 
non-Christian students, and I can- 
not begin to be satisfied with myself 
until it 1s dangerous for non- 
Christians to be within my reach. 
I am oppressed by the difficulty of 
my mission in this mighty Bud- 
dhist stronghold. O Saviour, come 
today and dwell within me, that 
these students may behold what the 
love and power of Jesus can do for 
a weak, trusting soul. In Thine 
own precious name.” 
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Since that time, very few days have passed that one 
or two or more boys have not come to my room to seek 
counsel on spiritual matters, sometimes at my definite 
invitation, more often upon their own initiative influ- 
enced by the Holy Spirit. Often Saturday morning and 
usually Sunday afternoon are occupied with these per- 
sonal interviews, both with Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. On a recent morning one young man, Peter, of 
Judson College, asked me to organize a class in D. V. 


FROM LEFT: A MOHAMMEDAN BOY; A BOY FROM CHRISTIAN 
HOME; PASTOR E. M. HARRISON; A BUDDHIST BOY; 
THREE RECENT BAPTISMS 


B. S. methods and organization. The second student, 
Wellington, also of the college, is being harassed by 
doubts and questions asked by non-Christians. He 
asked these questions among others: “If God created 
all things, did he not create evil?’ ‘Jesus said that 
whosoever does His Father’s will is His brother and 
sister and mother. Now Jesus was equal with God, so 
we also may become equal with God. Is it not true?” 
_As to the first, I sought to show him that the possi- 
bility of evil inhered in man’s power of contrary choice. 
As to the second, I pointed out that Jesus was here em- 
phasizing the intimate relationship which should exist 
between man and God, and the test of legitimacy as to 
membership in God’s family, namely, doing the will of 
the Father. However, there are at least two differences: 
Jesus is eternal in His Sonship; He “knew no sin.” 

The third chap was Abraham, of the Normal School, 
a splendid young man. He wanted to borrow a book on 
Personal Work. I let him have Introducing Men to 
Christ, by Weatherford. 

The fourth boy was Mg. Tin Hla, a Cushing student, 
from a staunch Buddhist family. I had talked and 
prayed with him many times before. He understood 
the Way of Life and chose to walk therein, despite the 
warning of his older brother, who is his guardian, that, 
in case he became a Christian, his family and relatives 
would have nothing to do with him. On the very day 
he was to be baptized, this brother came and violently 
protested, saying that Tin Hla was not yet eighteen 
years of age (though Tin Hla himself said he was nine- 
teen). As we were not certain as to his age we were 
obliged to postpone his baptism, as it is against the law 
in India to baptize a student under eighteen without 
his parent’s or guardian’s consent. 
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More than twenty have witnessed the Good Con. 
fession in the past two months. They have come quietly, 
as a result of the “one by one” method. Some have been 
unable to take baptism yet, due to parental objection. 

Here is a typical entry from my diary: “January 23, 
This afternoon I talked with three students of the Bap. 
tist English High School, and there was ‘rejoicing in 
heaven’ when they took Jesus as Saviour, Hero-Friend 
and Lord. May the Spirit use them mightily in the 
redemption of Burma.” 

For six weeks now, each Sunday night I have been 
holding a class dealing with the theme, The Will of 
Christ for Young Believers. The attendance and inter. 
est have been most encouraging. 

Last June one of our teachers, U. Ariah, who was once 
a Buddhist pongyi, introduced me to a pongyi friend of 
his, U. Po Yin. We became close friends and he often 
came to see and talk with me. I gave him a Burmese 
New Testament and we often read and discussed it to- 
gether. He admitted that Buddhism did not satisfy his 
need for forgiveness and his hunger for fellowship with 
God. U. Ariah and U. Po Mya, headmaster of the 


LEFT TO RIGHT: MR. PARKASH; MR. LAL; MR. RANDAL, 
A RECENT CONVERT; ABRAHAM, A SPLENDID PER- 
SONAL WORKER; MR. HARRISON IN REAR 


Normal School, also had many conversations with him. 
Three days before Christmas he came and said he was 
ready to make a break with Buddhism and to put his 
reliance in Jesus Christ. He took off his yellow robes, 
the sign of his order, and his sacred beads, and gave them 
tome. I hardly know which of us was happier. He had 
been a Buddhist priest for fourteen years. Now he was 
anxious to go with us on our Christmas Gospel Teal 
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trip into the jungles to bear witness of his Redeemer, the 
living, life-giving Christ. 

“And a great company of the priests were obedient to 
the faith” (Acts 6:7). May the Spirit fill these words 
with new meaning in this land. 

Saturday, January 22, is a blessed day in my memory. 
That evening at 7 o’clock Mr. Lal came to see me, bring- 
ing his friend, Mr. Parkash, recently arrived from India. 
Mr. Lal is an Indian, a Brahmin, who came to Judson 
College, struck the Treasure of the Field, was baptized, 
then disinherited by his family, and is one of the hap- 
piest and most zealous soul-winners I have ever been 
privileged to know. 

I talked with Mr. Parkash about sin, the plan of sal- 
vation, the Christian life as a union of our spirit with 
Christ. ‘Iam the vine, yeare the branches.” He asked, 
“Tf Jesus is the true, living Saviour, why doesn’t He ap- 
pear to me and save me?” I prayed for guidance and 
explained that Jesus appeared in flesh to make atone- 
ment for sins, but is now a Spirit, equally accessible to 
all mankind. He changed His limited presence for His 
unlimited omnipresence. 

I told him of the winsomeness of Christ and he said, 
“He is a wonderful character. I admire Jesus very 
much.” I answered him, “My friend, Jesus does not 
wish to be admired. He wants to be loved and trusted 
and served.” As we continued the conversation, I 
asked, “What hope of salvation do you have in Hindu- 
ism?” “We hope to get eternal life after 8,400,000 
rebirths or reincarnations,” he replied. Then I told 
him, “The way of eternal life is not by rebirth but by 
the new birth. Birth in every realm always means pain, 
and the new birth of the human spirit is only made pos- 
sible by the birth pains of a crucified Christ.” 

We prayed earnestly together and he said, “‘I will take 
Jesus now as my personal Saviour, although I know I 
will be disinherited and considered as ‘dead’ and an ‘un- 
touchable’ by my relatives and friends.” He took off 
the sacred cord which every Hindu wears, gave it to me, 
and said, “TI will not forsake Jesus, if it costs me my life.” 
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Then he went to his rooming place, broke and threw 
away six bottles of Scotch whiskey which cost him $5 a 
bottle (he drank on an average a bottle a day, though 
not such expensive liquor usually), and wrote his rela- 
tives of his new and living faith. (His father is not liv- 
ing.) On February 5 he received a letter from his uncle: 
“You are no longer a member of our family. From this 
day you are considered dead, a sweeper, an outcast. 
Give up Christianity and your rights will be restored; 
otherwise we do not want to see your face any more.” 

There was a wonderful light in his face as he said to 
me, “I do not care for houses and lands. I care only for 
the riches of Christ.” 

Friends in America, every Christian should be an 
evangelist. Only he who has experienced Jesus can 
share Him with others and only he who shares Him with 
others can claim to possess Him. 

These lines, which came while in the quietness of His 
presence, are my prayer for myself and for you: 


Lest I FAIL 


Dear Lord, I know this life of mine 
Is not my own—’tis but a gift of Thine, 
Which Thou hast given me to keep and use 
In human betterment but not abuse. 
This humble life belongs, dear Lord, to Thee, 
For Thou didst purchase it on Calvary. 
I want to bless each life I meet today 
And so, dear Lord, abide in me, I pray, 

Lest I fail. 


A hundred lives to live on earth, 
A thousand lives to sing of Jesus’ worth, 
Would mean a larger chance to serve and live, 
But such a service is not mine to give. 
I have one life to live, not two or three, 
And I would make this one life count for Thee. 
I want to win another soul today, 
So grant me Thy presence, Lord, I pray. 

Lest I fail. 


TURNING TO THE NEW WORLD, THIS GROUP OF AMERICAN INDIAN GIRLS WAS TAKEN AT THE CHEMAWA U. S. 


INDIAN SCHOOL. 


EACH GIRL IS FROM A DIFFERENT TRIBE 
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What the American Occupation Has Done for Haiti 
BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


for the excellent way in which it is conducting its 

intervention in Haiti. Whatever may have been 
the mistakes in the past, it must be admitted that it is 
discharging its responsibilities now through good agents 
and in a spirit of justice. There is no longer any occasion 
to complain of brutality or offensive conduct on the part 
of the Marines. They are under strict discipline, not 
being allowed out of their barracks after nine o’clock 
at night. They are also held strictly accountable for 
any automobile accidents in which Haitians may be in- 
volved. The saying among the Marines is that in such 
cases they were always wrong and the Haitians right. 
There is manifest, on the part of the American Occupa- 
tion, respect for the sensitive feelings of the people; the 
educated class are not treated as an inferior race. 

The first thing that attracts favorable attention is the 
efficient Gendarmerie. In most towns the only good 
building, good enough to serve as an object lesson, is 
the barracks of the Haitian Gendarmes. Picked men 
from the non-commissioned officers in the Marines’ camp 
have been secured as Captains and Lieutenants of Gen- 
darmes. Thus there is a feeling of security even in the 
most remote country districts. 

Another item to the credit of the American Occupa- 
tion is public health. Eight hospitals have been built 
in different parts of the island with public funds directed 
by American naval surgeons and with Haitian young 
women as trained nurses. American naval surgeons also 
serve as health officers and hold clinics in outlying dis- 
tricts. This is a service of real benevolence and is 
greatly appreciated by the poor. Engineer officers con- 
nected with the navy are in charge of public works. 
Roads and bridges are being built connecting all the 
towns in the republic. Public buildings are also being 
erected where formerly there were few or none. Accord- 
ing to the treaty between the United States and Haiti 
our Government has no responsibility for courts or for 
public education. Many think that this is a great mis- 
fortune. The public schools of Haiti are insufficient and 
inefficient. In all the cities some priests and sisters are 
employed as public school teachers and in addition to 
this there are schools that are directly under the control 


Cis American Government should receive credit 
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of the Church which is supported by the State. More 
than in any other country in this hemisphere is there a 
lack of industrial and agricultural education. There 
seem to be more than enough people of the white collar 
class to fill all positions in business, in government, and 
in the professions; but there are practically no mechanics, 
The American Occupation had to bring builders from 
Jamaica for the construction of their hospitals and other 
public works. When one enters a Haitian village the 
houses seem to be all awry. There is not the same 
ability among the poor class of Haitians as is manifest 
among the Mexican Indians when they build their adobe 
houses. Neither do the Haitians seem to understand 
as much about agriculture as the peons of Mexico. The 
American Occupation to remedy this lack is establishing 
industrial and agricultural schools in the country, inde- 
pendent of the public school system. For this purpose 
a new department of the government has been created 
called the “Service Technique” under American direc- 
tion. There are thus, as it were, two parallel systems of 
public education; the one is French, and religious, and 
leads to the preparation of men of the professional type; 
the other is American, and secular, and emphasizes 
work rather than study. 

In Haiti there has always been a union of Church and 
State. This is repugnant to the American administrators, 
but they are not seeking to effect any change. At the 
same time there is religious liberty; and this is a reality 
and not a mere promise. The French priests and nuns 
receive their salaries from the Haitian Government 
through the American Financial Receiver’s office. There 
are thus two occupations in Haiti. Earlier in time and 
larger in numbers than the American is the French 
Occupation, and there is not much sympathy between 
the two. The Americans feel that the French priests 
are in part responsible for the anti-American sentiment 
that prevails among the educated classes in the leading 
cities. Among the country people and in the interior I 
am told that this anti-American sentiment has practi- 
cally disappeared. Certainly there was none of it mani- 
fested in my presence. On the contrary, Haitians every- 
where showed me the most gracious hospitality and 
made my visit exceedingly pleasant. 


LEFT—JUNIOR CHILDREN; RIGHT—-CHURCH GROUP 
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HE contact for our Christian Americani- 
zation work in Cheyenne, Wyoming, was 
made by a Japanese man and his wife 
and two little girls. Soon after their 
arrival in the United States this couple 
came under Christian influence in a mis- 
sion in Texas and became converted. 

Later they. went to Colorado and joined a Japanese 

church; in the fall of 1922 they came to Cheyenne where 

the man began work in the railroad shops. 

His wife’s health was rapidly failing, so she was taken 
to a hospital and application was made to the Wyoming 
Children’s Home Society for the care of the children. 
Many times there are no vacancies in the orphanage 
and the children are sent to me until homes can be found 
for them. Such was the case when the Japanese needed 
someone to care for his babies. He brought them to my 
home and asked me to keep them for a month or two; 
then he thought his wife would be strong enough for 
them to return to Japan. 

Upon visiting the hospital I learned that the mother 
was in the last stages of tuberculosis; she could speak 
only a few words in English but her smile showed she 
felt kindly toward us. Other church women and I called 
frequently, taking her flowers and marking Scripture 
passages which she easily found in her Japanese Bible. 
After nine months in the hospital she passed away peace- 
fully, while at her request her husband sang ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” Her funeral was held in our church, 
her Japanese pastor from Denver assisting in the services. 
The little girls still lived with me and endeared them- 
selves to all, winning their way into the hearts of the 
church people. They learned English rapidly and at- 
tended the Sunday school and also the vacation ‘Bible 
school. 

Having had this experience with the Japanese in May, 
1923, I was appointed Christian Americanization chair- 
man by our state director of woman’s work. I knew very 
little about the work, but procured literature and studied 
Americanization work thoroughly and prayerfully. I 
saw the father quite frequently and learned from him 
the names of Japanese women in Cheyenne. I took the 
girls with me and called at the home of the Christian 
woman in the colony and the home in which the father 
boarded. She was'very cordial and anxious to have us 
begin work among her people, and invited us to meet in 
her home. She had studied English in Japan for five 
years but had not spoken much during her residence 
here and had almost forgotten it. We first held meetings 
with the children, telling them stories and teaching them 
songs ; in this way we became acquainted with the mothers 
who were anxious to have us teach them English. 

Our Americanization work was then begun in Septem- 
ber, 1923; two months later, a Sunday school class was 
organized with three members enrolled; then we added 
sewing and cooking to the studies. We have had an 
enrollment of nineteen women but only eleven attended 
the classes regularly ; we have been able to be of Christian 
service to twenty-three homes. 
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Heart Contacts of a Christian Americanization Chairman 


BY MRS. F. H. ALLYN 
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We have had several novel experiences which have 
given us an insight into the lives of these very interesting 


people. One of the women wished to show special 
appreciation to the teachers and gave a dinner at her 
home; the meal was served in four courses and the menu 
was purely Japanese. One of our pupils, a bride who 
had just arrived from Japan, poured tea. For our con- 
venience knives, forks and spoons were provided, but 
we preferred to use the chopsticks. 

On the event of a new baby in the home of one of the 
pupils the teachers showered it with gifts; as soon as the 
mother was able she came to class, wheeling a baby cab 
neatly covered with dainty blankets. We all went for- 
ward to greet her and to see the baby which she seemed 
in no hurry to display. One of the teachers, more eager 
than the rest, gently lifted the cover which hid, not a 
baby, but cakes and fruits for a “thank you” party. 

Our first year’s work closed with a picnic for the 
women, children and teachers; this year’s effort has been 
so successful that we were glad to have the women give 
an exhibit of handwork and a demonstration of Bible 
study at the May meeting of the Mission Circle. 

This colony like many others is located near the smok- 
ing, throbbing railroad shops with nothing of beauty in 
the surroundings. The men come in contact with our 
language and customs in their industrial life; but until 
we opened the work the women felt very little American 
influence. They cooked and served rice, fish and other 
staple foods which were ordered from Japan, or pur- 
chased in Japanese stores; but the Americanization work 
has made quite a difference in their homes. Now they 
shop as our women do. One woman said, “My husband 
likes food cooked the American way, morning, noon and 
night.” 

The short story which follows was written by the 
Christian woman in whose home our Christian Ameri- 
canization work was opened. Perhaps it would be in- 
teresting if I should tell a little more about her than is 
brought out in her story. 

At the proper age according to custom she was be- 
trothed to a boy friend and schoolmate, her aunt acting 
as the go-between. Their plan was that after their mar- 
riage they would go the United States to live, so both 
decided to study English. She entered a Mission School 
ten miles from her home, where she became a convert to 
Christianity. This was a sore disappointment to her be- 
trothed, but they sailed for America shortly after their 
marriage. 

She was glad that she was not going to live in Nishi- 
jima, because there were no Christians there. In Amer- 
ica she thought she would find Christian friends like the 
missionary teachers she loved so dearly. Needless to 
say America was not as she expected it to be. Her asso- 
ciations were much the same as if she had been in her 
own country, minus the beauty, for they located in a 
colony and she was the only Christian. Nearly a year 
passed before she made the acquaintance of a Christian 
or American friend. One day there came to the colony 
a home missionary who was supported by the Federated 
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Churches of Seattle. He makes the rounds of the Japa- 
nese colonies in these western states once a year. He 
preached to a group of Japanese in one of the homes, and 
passed on to the next colony in line, promising to be back 
in a year. This little Christian and a few of the Japa- 
nese people looked forward each year to the time when 
this good man should come again. Then a little more 
than two years ago our C. A. workers found her and her 
people. Shortly after we opened this work the mission- 
ary came to the colony on his annual visit. He was much 
pleased that we had become interested in these people 
and expressed his wish to meet the teachers, which meet- 
ing was arranged. The Japanese women and our pastor 
came too, and a very interesting meeting it proved to be. 

The missionary explained to us the Japanese Exclusion 
Act, which has been such a blow to the pride of the 
Japanese people. After his talk Mrs. Osada stood up 
and gave a talk in Japanese, the missionary inter- 
preting to us in substance what she said. She said that 
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because she could not speak our language well she could 
not tell us how much she and the other women thanked 


‘us for our kindness to them. She told him of her Chris- 


tian experience and how since coming to America she 
had had no Christian associations, and that the joy of 
her Christian life had almost gone out and she had lost 
hope. Since the Christian teachers had come to be her 
friends, the joy of her Christian life was being restored, 
and Jesus seemed nearer each day. 

It has been a great joy to us as teachers to have been 
instrumental in God’s hands in helping restore the luster 
to this little Christian woman’s life. She has proved a 
great help to us in our work, and is always willing to 
assist and encourage in any plans we suggest. She was 
baptized and became a member of the First Baptist 
Church in April, 1925. Our work in the state has re- 
claimed two other Japanese women, one of them being 
a graduate of a mission in Japan and probably having 
had a similar experience to that of Mrs. Osada. 


My Childhood and School Days in Japan 


A TRUE STORY FOR THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADERS 
BY MRS. U. OSADA 


Wwej] Y native country is Japan, and my home 
¥ village is Nishijima. It is in the middle 

of Japan. The climate of this district is 

very good, not very hot and not very 

cold. The products are good grapes and 
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Yi sweet persimmons. The chief industry 
is the manufacture of fancy paper, such 
as drawing, writing and art papers. 

The Fuji River flows east of my village, and the 

mountains are on the other three sides. In the spring 
the beautiful flowery cherry trees bloom everywhere, 
and many kinds of flowers bloom on the mountain 
sides. The purple wisteria and red, white and pink 
azalias bloom here and there in the valleys. 
_ When I was a little girl my sisters and I took a 
basket and climbed to the mountain sides to gather 
flowers with my friends almost every day. We filled 
our baskets with all kinds of flowers while listening to 
the nightingale sing. They have a sweet song. We took 
our flowers home and played with them. The third of 
March is a girls’ holiday called Dolls’ Festival. On that 
day we have many beautiful dolls on display. Our 
rooms are decorated with vases of peach blossoms and 
we take a peach leaf bath. The Japanese believe that 
this makes them strong, so the day is sometimes called 
Peach Holiday. The fifth of May is the boys’ holiday, 
called Boys’ Festival. Many beautiful men dolls are on 
display. They hang flags out of doors. These flags have 
wise men’s pictures on them. They hoist a fish flag for 
every boy. It means that the boys have to grow strong 
like the strong-backed carp that swims up a waterfall. 

All the mountains become pure green in summer. 
Large white lillies and wild pink roses bloom among the 
things of green. The fields are covered with violets, 


we 


dandelions, sweet clover and many other kinds of flowers, 
making them look like a beautiful carpet. Sometimes 
we did such naughty things. We chased the butterflies 
and hunted for larks’ nests. Sometimes we played with 
balls on nature’s carpet, or played beside the river. There 
were many white round stones. We picked up the small 
ones and painted them to use for marbles to play with. 
Sometimes we tried to catch fish or to swim in the river. 
On moonlight nights my sister and I went hunting fire- 
flies with our many friends. On rainy days I played at 
home with my sisters. We made paper dolls and made 
dresses with cloth. 

In summer Japanese wear cool white or blue clothes. 
In autumn the people change to autumn clothes. They 
are a little darker and heavier. When autumn comes 
the mountains change to red with autumn trees. Then 
the beautiful chrysanthemums bloom. The grapes 
ripen to purple and the persimmons ripen to red like 
tomatoes. Rice ripens to yellow. Mount Fuji is covered 
with snow at this time of the year. The students picnic 
in the mountains, and enjoy themselves all day picking 
mushrooms and gathering chestnuts. When the frost 
comes the beautiful chrysanthemums lose their beauti- 
ful color and down their heads like they are listening to 
the little cricket’s lonely song. When winter comes all 
the grass withers, and all: the trees lose their leaves, ex- 
cept the evergreen, just the same as in America. Snow 
does not come very often, but when the snow comes we 
are pleased to make snow men out of doors. We warmed 
by the brazier in the house when we were cold. Japanese 
did not have stoves then, but some people do now. ‘They 
wear heavy coats in winter. 

New Year’s is a big holiday in Japan. We were s0 
glad that we could not sleep the night before New Year's. 
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Our mothers and big sisters were very busy for a long 
time before, making our new kimonas and sashes and 
new coats, and getting ready for the entertainment on 
New Year’s Day. Our fathers were busy too, decorating 
all our rooms and gates with pine or cedar branches and 
oranges. On New Year’s morning we got up earlier than 
on the other days and brought new water from the well 
and washed our faces. This meant washing away our 


@ last year’s dirty heart and wishing new life. We dressed 


up in our new kimonas and sashes and put new ribbons 
on our hair, and wore pretty new wooden shoes. The 
girls played with balls and azbane, a kind of tennis. The 
boys played spinning their tops and flying their kites. At 
night. we invited our friends to our homes and played 
many kinds of games. We were so happy playing that 
we did not think how late the time was. For three days 
we enjoyed ourselves with playthings. Christmas is a 
big holiday in Japan too. Many people gather together 
in churches to celebrate Merry Christmas. 

All children in Japan must go to school and finish the 
sixth grade. Grammar schools in Japan open in April 
and close in March. The tenth of August is summer 
vacation. —They have two weeks New Year’s vacation 
and a short spring vacation the last of March. Children 
past seven years old can enter and only go one half day 
the first four months. Boys and girls study together six 
days in the week. When I was seven years old I entered 
agrammar school two blocks from my home. The school 
building was surrounded by many cherry trees. In the 
first grade I studied language, numbers, writing and 
singing. I began arithmetic in the second grade, sewing 
in the third grade, fractions in the fourth grade, and 
geography, history and science in the fifth and sixth 
grades. I studied physics and chemistry in the seventh 
grade. My school held athletic meetings with other 
shools every spring and autumn. Sometimes the 
teachers had meetings with parents. Sometimes there 
was an exhibition of things made by children and the 
parents and other relatives and friends were invited to 

the school. 

When I was in the seventh 
grade I had headaches so much 
that I quit school for two years. 

When I was sixteen years old 
I entered a missionary high 
school in the big town of Kufu, 
ten miles from my native vil- 
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lage. I boarded at a dormitory and went home three times 
a year, spring, summer and New Year’s. I studied for five 
years in this school and graduated in 1916. I came to 
this country in 1917. Students of other high schools that 
do not teach the Bible graduate in four years. Other 
high schools study six days a week, and missionary high 
schools study five days a week. Every morning before 
beginning studies we read the Bible and prayed to God. 
Every morning in the dormitory we got up fifteen minutes 
to six o’clock and read the Bible and prayed to God. 
Saturday was our washing day. Every Sunday we went 
to church and spent the time to refine our spirit. 

When I was in missionary school we had two kinds of 
meetings. One was called King’s Daughters Society; it 
means Christ’s Daughters Society. The second and last 
Friday evening in each month all the students gathered 
in one room to work with our hands for the society. We 
worked so many ways, some hemmed handkerchiefs, 
some crocheted tablecloths or hand bags and such things. 
Sometimes we made envelopes. We worked two hours in 
this way. Sometimes we opened a bazaar in the school 
to sell the things we made. We used that money for 
presents to the poor people at Christmas time and showed 
the meaning of Christmas to them. Another meeting is 
a Temperance (W. C. T. U.) Society. We were members 
and paid some money for its expenses every month. This 
Temperance Society works mostly to help temperance 
and to stop smoking. Sometimes the president of the 
W. C. T. U. Society chose three or four girls among all 
the students of the school to speak about temperance 
when they open this meeting. We members used to put 
a small white ribbon on each breast. It is a badge of the 
W. C. T. U. Society. The president of the Society is 
Mrs. Kajiko Yajima. She is over eighty years old now, 
but she is a very active woman because she came to this 
country four years ago to attend the W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention. Now this Society and the Y. W. C. A. are con- 
nected with each other, and kept working so many ways 
in Japan. The other day I got a letter from my old 
teacher in the missionary school. She says, “‘All the 
girls in the school are kept working for these meetings. 
They are hoping for plenty of presents for the poor people 
at Christmas time. I think many people are working for 
this beautiful work in every country. What foundation 
constructs this beautiful work? We should say, ‘It is 
the love of Christ.’ ”’ 
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W424] N the February issue of Missions there 
appeared an article by Rev. C. E. Tingley 
of San Francisco under the caption 
“Fifteen Problems for Northern Baptists 

‘(]/ to Consider.” It was a presentation by 
| an able City Mission Secretary of the 
need for a more aggressive policy in City 

Mission work. The writer wishes to endorse every word 

of that impressive presentation of city needs. The op- 

portunity in large cities and the consequent obligation 
could hardly be exaggerated. 

The thoughtful reader will think of the important part 
a church building program must occupy in any worthy 
attempt to meet the needs of the fifteen great cities to 
which reference is made. Without adequate buildings 
adapted to systematic church work any missionary 
effort must suffer a dreadful handicap. That means 
that thousands of dollars spent for salaries of workers 
will meet with but meager returns, and end in discourage- 
ment and failure, where rich fruitage might be had and joy- 
ous victory registered if only those workers had suitable 
houses in which to carry on the public worship and 
educational features essential to success. These facili- 
ties are needed before strength is developed locally to 
provide them. The struggling mission needs them to 
make the work effectual and to develop and sustain con- 
fidence on the part of the community. 

We must not forget, however, that the conditions pre- 
vailing in the very large cities prevail also in hundreds 
of cities of 100,000 or less. In some instances they are 
more tragic than in the large cities, because there is less 
vision among the people, less able leadership, and less 
money available. 

There comes to the writer’s mind an instance, investi- 
gated not long since, where there is an old town of 15,000 
people with a Baptist church barely able to maintain 
itself. There is a new development containing about 
15,000 people in which a new church is making a heroic 
effort to establish itself with nothing but a “God-bless- 
you” from the old church. Two railroads, a river, and 
shops and factories separate the two sections. The 
strategic value of this new church could hardly be en- 
hanced if it were in the midst of Chicago. 

Another case: The only Baptist church in a small 
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city, with a church house that evokes a laugh of derision, 
has a Sunday school that requires all of the space in the 
church and woodsheds and, in good weather, the church 
yard is used to accommodate the classes. 

A small town had 170 in Sunday school in a hous 
that would not seat more than 100 people, and yet an 
other has a Sunday school of 90 in a house that 5( 
grown people fill. 

The writer could fill several pages with similar cases 
personally investigated. There are probably hundred 
he has not seen. They are not confined to any small 
area. They exist in all of the states of our Convention 
territory. Many country and small town churches ar 
dying for want of facilities for the kind of work necessary 
to make the effort seem worth while to those who remain 
while others are drifting city-ward, and to enable them 
to win recruits from those who remain and from other 
who are coming into the smaller places. 

The great city churches and the unchurched section 
of the great cities are suffering because those who ar 
coming from smaller communities have had no training 
that fits them for the work necessary in the cities. That 
training can never be had while there are no attractive 
and convenient facilities in the country and small cities 
for such training. 

Every school town, large or small, needs to hav¢ 
church houses in which students may be won for Christ 
and trained while their zeal is warm to do work that wil 
be effective wherever they go. The churches in mos 
of these towns are unable to build what is needed with; 
out outside help. 

Is it necessary to add that great progress for the de 
nomination awaits the development of such facilities a 
we have been contemplating? The development of thes} 
facilities is impossible until a fund is created for Cit) 
Mission, State Mission and Home Mission treasure 
for church edifice work. 

The Home Mission Society needs for its share in th 
work at least $200,000 a year for five years additional t 
its present yearly resources for church edifice work. | 
that much money were added each year, after five year 
the return of loans, under our present system of aiding 
churches, should be sufficient to carry the work on with 
out large additions of money outside the yearly budget 
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PASTORS’ CLASS AT NYA SA GHAW, BURMA 


Jungle Evangelism in Burma 
BY REV. A. J. WEEKS OF MOULMEIN 


HESE have been rich days for us. Thra Joseph 

and I came over the river to Nya Sa Ghaw (“‘Red- 

fish”) on Tuesday the 5th October. We left on 
the 12.40 boat, arriving at Natmaw at 2.00 p. m. Put- 
ting our things into a bullock cart, we walked the seven 
miles over a “P. W. D.” road, which was well kept most 
of the way, but was ‘‘under the influence of drink” in 
two places, where the bridges had not sufficed to carry 
off the water. It was 5.00 when we got to the village 
of Nya Sa Ghaw, and dinner was ready, so I helped the 
Karen preacher dispose of “a good fat hen” and plenty 
of rice. I sat like a Turk, and ate with my fingers like 
my old jungle walla. The village of eighty or ninety 
houses nestles at the foot of a hill, or line of hills, which 
forms the backbone of the Island of Beloogyong. Off to 
the west and south stretch a league and more of the finest 
paddy land, just about to fill with the rice which brings 
aprice one-third higher than that of other places. Some 
beautiful clear streams flow through the place, adding to 
itscharm. Aside from the Government road, the village 
seems to have “‘just growed,” like Topsy. 

There were but three Christian homes and eighteen 
members of the church till last Sunday. One of these 
houses is in the same compound as the chapel, and both 
were erected by Deacon Ku Po at a cost of Rs.9,000 
(upee 32 cents), besides Rs.1,000 for furnishings. Add 
another Rs.2,500 spent in sustaining a school and public 
Worship here for the last sixteen years, and we find that 
he has spent about one-half of his property. He is “lay- 
Ing-up treasure in heaven.” 

He and his relatives are entertaining the pastors’ class 
lor ten days, and there are thirty-seven on the roll, be- 
‘ides occasional visitors. They are a fine lot of men, and 


there are ‘four women added for spice.” The average 
attendance is thirty-three. We have been having the 
Gospel of Luke four hours a day, and an early hour be- 
fore breakfast is given to a study of Gage’s little book on 
The Evangelism of Youth under the leadership of Thra 
Joseph, our fine evangelist and helper. “This course has 
been good material presented in a very interesting and 
effective way. It has won the approval of all, and we 


& ‘ gies 2 Pe 3G 
THRA PO THU BAPTIZING CONVERTS AT NYA SA GHAW, WHILE 
RELATIVES AND FRIENDS STOOD ON THE BANK WATCH- 
ING; A BEAUTIFUL STREAM, LIKE THE JORDAN 


may hope for a real revival among the children, if we can 
follow up the impressions made. 

Today, Thursday, we had the charming parables “Lost 
and Found” from Luke’s fifteenth chapter. Tonight we 
have the third of a series of evangelistic meetings for 
children, forty of whom are in school out of some 250 in 
the village. The house was crowded last night, and 
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Saturday night the yard was full—a good 500 present, 
half little folks. They were attracted by the Cecilian, 
It has sung every night of our stay, and seems not to 
have lost its charm. 

The crowd was a bit thin when we began to sing, but 
soon every seat was filled, then standing room, aisles 
tops of desks, and stairway. We got them all singing 
and about fifty hands, aside from preachers’ were up as 
we sang: 
“Wonderful things in the Bible we see, 

This is the dearest, that Jesus loves me.” 
When we get them singing, they forget their dirty old 
“yellow robe,” and are drawn near to our Master 
Another night remains to sow seed in that fertile soil, 
the child’s mind. We hope to use it well. 

(After returning to Moulmein where he was superin- 
tending the constructicn of a new building for the Morton 
Lane School, Mr. Weeks adds a few words concerning 
the dedication of the school building mentioned on page 
298 of May Misstons.—Ed.) 

The dedication was held at 10 o’clock on Sunday. 
The outstanding event of the day was the sermon by 
Thra Lee Po (little squirrel), whose ordination I at- 
tended nine years ago last spring. The subject was 


reverence. It was so like him, so fitting, and so needful— 
a rare combination and rarely well done. After the ser- 
vice six children were baptized, and at 4.00 o’clock 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was observed. It was 
a beautiful day of fellowship and uplift. We are all hop- 
ing that it is harvest time here. 


te 


C. W. C. OF BOTTSKILL BAPTIST CHURCH, GREENWICH, N. Y., WITH PASTOR E. C. SMITH (SEE PAGE 375) 
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{ LITTLE, LARGE BOOK 


There is a little, large book—small in size but large in 
significance, to which we wish to call special attention. 
Its title is The Baptist Heritage, and its author the late 
and lamented George Edwin Horr. It is a book that 
should be more widely known. 

If by some means every Northern Baptist of mind 
mature enough to read and understand a thoughtful book 
could be brought to read thoughtfully and understand- 
ingly this little book which reveals the origin, history 
and position of the Baptists, closing with its clear out- 
lok upon the responsibilities of such a heritage, then 
we should have without any question a new denomina- 
tional spirit, akin in its effect to the new national spirit 
that is remaking China before our eyes. 

If, again, by some miracle each individual Baptist 
could be profoundly interested in the denominational 
principles and movements so admirably stated in this 
little book—so compellingly interested as to be led to 
active enlistment in the life of the local church and the 
broader interests involved in the missionary enterprises— 
then we should have an active Christian force at work in 
every community, and the church would assume a new 
place and power. 

If, still again, five thousand of our seven or eight thou- 
sand pastors were to possess, “mark, read and inwardly 
digest” this little book, become thoroughly imbued with 
its fair historic presentation and its fine inspiring out- 
look, and then preach a Series of sermons making its 
chapters live before their people, then we should have 
congregations knowing why they were Baptists, rejoicing 
in the great truths of the gospel which have made their 
heritage, and resolved to be true to the great principles 
that have won for them victories all through their his- 
tory. Then we should have a new Baptist morale. 

Of course, the place to begin such a desired recru- 
descence of true Baptist knowledge and conviction and 
resolution is with the third “‘if.” If the preachers and 
pastors were to do their part, as suggested, there is little 
doubt that they would get a response from their people 
that would surprise them. Certainly they would be 
taking their hearers into a new and unknown realm of 
church history, and history full of thrilling incident and 
adventure. Even for the boys and girls the Baptist 
heritage has chapters of heroism that modern romance 
cannot surpass in interest. Through his little, large book, 
properly made known and presented, Dr. Horr ought to 
live on, a powerful, illimitable influence in the life and 
development of the denomination which he so nobly 
served and in whose vital central principle—‘‘the re- 
sponse of the human soul to the revelation of God in 
Christ” —he profoundly believed. And that there might 
be no doubt as to what he meant by that phrase he adds, 

Th that vital central principle are involved religious 
liberty, the authority of the Scripture, the Deity of 

hrist, the evangelical theology, and the constitution of 
the church.” 


We commend to pastors and all Baptists this stimu- 
lant to Baptist knowledge, conviction and power—The 
Baptist Heritage, published by the Judson Press. We 
must increase our denominational intelligence if we ex- 
pect to wield the influence which our plain duty imposes 
upon us as factors in Protestant Christianity and world 
evangelization. 


DENOMINATIONAL IDEALS 


The present fad is asking questions, and as a method of 
testing and increasing one’s information it has its uses. 
Let us take it up along a specific line for a moment, and 
ask, “‘What are your denominational ideals?” Or to go 
back of that, “Have you any that are sufficiently distinct 
to be operative?” The question is by no means unim- 
portant. Ideals are the goals we set before us as stimu- 
lants to action and achievement. Unless we have a 
denominational ideal we shall not be likely to count for 
much in the-denominational activities. In the same way, 
unless we have a local church ideal we shall not be apt 
to make a very useful church member. One further 
question is in place, ‘What is your ideal of a Christian 
life?’’ That reaches the root of it all. If it is the Christ- 
ideal, then we are ready to answer the other questions 
and all other questions. 

‘To return to the first question as to a denominational 
ideal. For what and how much does the denomination 
stand to you? Have you been content as yet to limit 
your thought and activities to your own church and your 
community affairs? Is the denomination simply a 
term, something which occasionally you hear mentioned 
from the pulpit, but which makes no special appeal to 
you? When some speaker calls your attention to for- 
eign missions as one of the great enterprises of the de- 
nomination, does it seem no more real or immanent to 
you than a bronze idol of Buddha in a far away land? 

Suppose, now, in place of having practically no de- 
nominational ideal, your imagination created a vast 
army of a million and a quarter men and and women, 
young people and children, marching in serried ranks 
toward the peaceful conquest of lands and peoples that 
needed absolutely for life and comfort and happiness the 
supplies of human kindness and divine love and goodness 
which this army was bringing to them. Suppose you 
recognized the fact that individuals by themselves could 
never hope to accomplish the needed result; that local 
churches independently could not succeed in the task by 
reason of its vastness and its requirement of large funds 
and compactly organized forces? Let now this army 
find its place in your imagination as a denomination, 
and its mission enterprise as a denominational ideal. 
Here you have something to inspire you. What honor 
and opportunity to be able to count one in the realization 
of such an ideal of world helpfulness, uplifting, salvation! 
What a glorious thing to be an actual, living, serving part 
of the denomination, beginning the actual service in the 
company that is the local church, but belonging beyond 
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that to the state regiment and the national brigade and 
the whole Christian movement that represents the on- 
ward march of the Captain of our Salvation! 

Seen in this light, and it is the true one, the denomina- 
tional ideal becomes something to cherish, to take sight 
and bearing by, to link one’s life in with. Anything 
narrower than such an ideal will cramp the spiritual de- 
velopment of the individual Baptist. Which is why the 
question is asked and repeated, ‘‘What are your denomi- 
national ideals?” 


MISSIONS’ OBJECTIVES 


Missions has some objectives, obvious but not the 
less important. 

First, Misstons seeks to discover life-interest in every 
phase, project and part of the missionary enterprise at 
home and abroad. Life begets life. The missionary 
without spiritual life is devoid of spiritual power and 
belongs in some other sphere of service. Where the mis- 
sionary life is there is life-interest, and it is one function 
of Missions to extract that life-interest from the mis- 
sionary reservoirs. 

Second, Missrons has as another and connected func- 
tion the transfusion of that life-interest to the pages of 
the magazine and thence to the lives and consciences of 
its readers. This must be done if the gospel power 
exerted on the mission fields is to be felt actively and 
effectively in the home churches. And unless this is 
done there soon is a loss of contact with serious conse- 
quences. 

Third, Misstons makes much of the Living Witness, 
the Human Interest story. While this belongs to the 
sphere of life-interest, it is a distinct phase of it and im- 
portant enough to stand by itself. Few illustrations in 
sermon or prayer-meeting address are more telling than 
the short stories of conversion given by the living wit- 
nesses in the mission fields, and for such stories MIss1ons 
is ever on the keen scent. 

Fourth, Missrtons does not forget that it has all 
varieties of minds, aptitudes, tastes, inclinations and 
ages among its large family of readers. It endeavors to 
include in each issue something that would naturally 
appeal to each diversity of taste, from the thoughtful 
minister or member to the little child painting the prize 
picture or wondering at the puzzle page; not forgetting 
the many who look first for the missionary news of their 
particular society. 

Fifth, Misstons is mindful also that it represents a 
variety of large and important interests, and that its 
responsibility is to maintain a nice and just balance in 
the presentation of news from the many fields. The suc- 
cess attained in the past in this respect lies in the sincere 
interest taken editorially in the mission work as a whole, 
and in the serious attention given to this objective 
month by month. No charge of intentional unfairness 
has ever been laid against MissIons, in its sixteen and a 
half years of publication. 

Sixth, Mrssrons holds that the way to lay the cause of 
missions upon the hearts and consciences of our people 
is by-familiarizing them with all the details of the work, 
small and great, spiritual and financial. It would keep 
nothing back that could inform and awaken a feeling of 
personal partnership. It would take them with the mis- 
sionaries into the graphic descriptions of their public 
and home life, their trials and disappointments and tri- 
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many of the cases in which the native converts show a ff opp 
heroism and consecration. beyond praise. It seeks, in @ tud 
short, to be.a medium of immediate and constant com. § by | 
munication between the missionaries and the church 
members on mission fields and the ministers and church 
members of our own land, binding them in Christian all 
fellowship and friendship, with its richest fruitage in 
brotherly love in Christ Jesus. 
Seventh, Missions objectives are all summed up in § 
one—making Jesus Christ known to all peoples in all 
lands by all the means within its power, as the revelation § 1 WV 
of God the Father, God manifest in the flesh, the power § the! 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, the § is W! 
Divine Life who giveth life, the Light of the world, the § ‘hat 
Way, the Truth and the Life—Jesus Christ, the World’s §j 4 st 
Only Hope. make 
These are some of Missions’ objectives. To them J} ¢ p, 
it has held through the years. For whatever success it ff welcc 
has had in furthering the great causes to which, with its day 
denomination, it is dedicated, grateful thanks are given pack 
to God the Father, to whom, with the Son and the & jeadi 
Holy Spirit, be all the praise, honor and glory. stand 
THE VALUE OF BEING EARLY { Th 
In these early months of the fiscal year there is double ip 
value in the service of the church that is attentive to its a, 
missionary obligations. With all the emphasis possible, § 4, 1, 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation continues to urge alee 
the necessity of regular contributions and also to ask dlc 
that every church review its record in this respect at the a 
end of every month during the year. If this had been § \ 4) 
done more frequently in the past, it is believed that many § 
churches would have made contributions more in keeping tis 
with the number and wealth of their members. As it has ff 4... 
been in recent years, a considerable part of our missionary § 4. 
shortage has been due to the fact that many large 
churches gave relatively less to missions than the average J { The 
cooperating church of small or medium membership. In Jj Home 
this connection it is a good thing to recall Dr. Beaven’s § musi 
words with reference to the acceptance of quotas for the @ «ces. 
current year: “Secre 
“A test of a church’s development is the amount of ff Venera 
power it is setting free for the tasks outside of its own ff hearin 
field. How much man power and prayer power and finan- J John 
cial power it can spare for world tasks. One concrete ff ‘teedo 
test which can be applied to almost any church is found ff a go 
in the proportions between its current expense and its § ¢ p,. 
benevolence budgets. ; tions v 
“Current expense, roughly speaking, represents 18 Bf ang w; 
expenditures upon itself and its own fields. Its benevo- BH That j. 
lence budget in the main represents the strength which 
it is turning into tasks of the Kingdom outside its own § ' The 
parish. In terms of the old command, the current es Chin: 
pense is for ‘Jerusalem’ and the benevolence is for ‘Judea, fH sa 
Samaria and for the uttermost parts of the earth. Our * = 
current expenses and building funds put our churches on Mi th 
our own street corners, but benevolence budgets put our xed it 
churches on the world map. iy reals 
“The responsibility for getting a church to see this  { The 
ideal and to rise to its duty rests upon the pastor, churc that its 
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the natural selfishness of mankind will assert itself and 
the current expense budget will constantly over-ride the 
penevolences. Whether any given church rises to its 


opportunity or sinks into a selfish and unchristian atti- 
tude in its money affairs is usually determined in general. 
by the ideals it holds for itself.” 
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{ We have before us a church calendar and letterhead with 
the inviting sub-caption, ‘“The House of Friendliness.”’ That 
is what the church should ever be. And it is to be assumed 
that the church members understand thoroughly what such 
a statement imposes in the way of personal obligation to 
make it true every Sunday and everywhere. 


{ Delegates to the Chicago Convention will give a warm 
welcome to Dr. Truett of Texas, who comes to deliver each 
day the spiritual message in his own persuasive manner, 
backed by the Christian personality that has made him the 
leading evangelistic preacher of the South and one of the out- 
standing evangelists of the world. He will do us all good. 


{ The latest news from China, as we go to press, indicates 
that the rift in the nationalist party (the Cantonese) is increas- 
ing, to the temporary demoralization of that movement, and 
that the Peking or northern party has gained strength under 
the leadership of Chang Tso Lin. Uncertainty is still the 
only certainty, however. The northern leaders profess spe- 
cial care for the missionaries and disavow anti-Americanism 
or anti-Christianity, and the Congregational missionaries in 
North China are reported as staying at their posts in the 
provinces of Chihli, Shantung and Shansi. Reports as to our 
missionaries will be made at the Convention. Meanwhile, 
those who are in Shanghai and Swatow will be ready to take 
advantage of any opening to resume work. 


{ The superintendent of Latin American missions for the 
Home Mission Society, Rev. Charles S. Detweiler, has some 
amusing experiences in his introductions to non-English audi- 
ences. At one interior town in Haiti he was introduced as the 
“Secretaire General du |’Gran Societé Home Missions, il 
venerable Doctor Detweiler.”’ He also had the pleasure of 
hearing himself declared to be the “‘successor of Wilberforce, 
John Brown and Booker Washington in working for the 
freedom of the colored people from all forms of bondage.”’ It 
isa good thing to have an ideal to live up to. 


{ Dr. F. W. Goddard of Shaohsing, China, says: “Our rela- 
tions with the non-Christians of the city are very friendly too, 
and will remain so if the outside world will leave us alone.” 
That is doubtless the case in many other places. 


{ The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has created 
aChina Emergency Fund of $200,000, to meet the unexpected 
Costs arising from the conditions which have imposed hardship 
and expense upon the missionaries who have left and often 
lost their homes and belongings. Our Baptist Foreign Board 
fixed its immediate need at $150,000. The cause is one that 
appeals to all. 


‘ The Presbyterian Board of National Missions announces 
that its campaign to wipe out its million-dollar debt has closed 
Successfully. Individual gifts included one each of $150,000, 
50,000, $25,000, $20,000, and five of $5,000. The annual 
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budget is $5,000,000, used in carrying on 8,000 missionary 
enterprises in this country. 


§] Secretary Franklin, of the Foreign Mission Society, who 
has spent some months in China, has been widely quoted in 
the secular and religious press of this country for his comments 
on the present situation, civil, military and missionary. He 
takes the broadly optimistic view, both as to China and 
Christianity in China. 


4] The Presbyterian Survey, the official magazine of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and a very excellent mission- 
ary periodical, observed the first week of May as Survey 
Week, during which the effort was made to place the maga- 
zine in every family of the church. “If you would increase 
the effectiveness of your Church at home and abroad, extend 
the circulation of this magazine during Survey Week.” That 
was the slogan. Put Missions as the name and the same 
slogan would apply for our denomination. And the goal is 
the only adequate one, “A copy of MIssIONs in every family 
in the Northern Baptist churches.” The time is ripe. 


§{ A new organization has been started in Calcutta to com- 
bat communal and racial conflict. It is called The Fellow- 
ship and many prominent citizens are said to support the 
movement, Doctor Rabindra Nath Tagore heading the list. 
Appeal is made to the representatives of different faiths and 
communities to strive together to fight the increasing con- 
flicts of races, cultures and religions. India needs the Fellow- 
ship. It would find plenty of opportunity in America. 


{] The Russian bolshevists and atheists know the value of 
the press for their propaganda. They have daily papers 
devoted to the spread of their doctrines. They circulate 
pamphlets and bulletins and articles by the million. In this 
country there are papers of foreign language spreading the 
most insidious ideas of revolution, anti-religion, atheism, 
often in shockingly blasphemous forms. All these publica- 
tions are having their influence. American Protestants seem 
to about the only people who remain oblivious to the power 
of the religious press. When will they awake? 


{| The Editor, having known that devoted missionary, 
William H. S. Hascall, for many years, wishes to add his 
tribute to the appreciation on another page by Mr. Howard, 
who had the privilege of personal association with him on the 
field in Burma. Mr. Hascall had a long and peculiarly fruit- 
ful career in Burma, and through his translations as well as 
work and character will have an abiding place in the affec- 
tion of very many people in that land, thousands of whom he 
led to a saving knowledge of Christ. Working on a Bible 
Encyclopedia in Burmese to the last, he closed triumphantly 
a noble service both at home and abroad. 


§| A Methodist Episcopal layman has set an admirable ex- 
ample by giving a million dollars to his denomination, to be 
divided among seven of its boards and agencies. The gift 
is on the annuity plan; but the million has been paid over to 
the denomination, which will pay the income to the bene- 
ficiaries during their life, when the fund will be distributed as 
directed by the giver, who stipulates that his name be kept 
secret. 


§ Hon. Charles E. Hughes, ex-Secretary of State and one 
of America’s ablest statesmen, declares that revision of the 
old treaties with China is justified by changing conditions 
and should be accomplished as soon as possible in the interests 
of good business as well as international justice. In the 
interests, we might add, of good will and Christianity. 
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LAYMEN TO DEBATE A REAL QUESTION 


It may well be that Saturday, June 4th may mark a 
high peak in the Northern Baptist Convention in Chi- 
cago. Every event scheduled in the program bears on 
Northern Baptist responsibility as a missionary denomi- 
nation, and as a fitting conclusion to the day the National 
Council of Northern Baptist Laymen announces a debate. 
This will be the question: 


Resolved: That the present requirements of the local 
church make impossible any advance in the missionary 
program of Northern Baptists. 


This question should be read and re-read, and then 
pondered. If we are actually too poor to contribute to 
missions except in a diminishing scale, this occasion will 
give advocates of that view a chance to prove it. A simi- 
lar debate called a missionary parliament, was held at 
Swanwick in England, under the auspices of the Bap- 
tists of that country. It aroused extraordinary interest, 
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and so many Scotchmen were stirred by the reports of 
the Swanwick argument that they held a debate of their 
own in Edinburgh that attracted crowds beyond the 
capacity of any available hall. Let the verdict in the 
British debates be forgotten, lest some prejudice be 
raised in respect to the argument at Chicago. 

Is the burden of carrying the gospel into all the world 
really too heavy for us? Well, here will be a chance to 
view both sides of the question. Without doubt some 
will think that there are highly explosive possibilities 
in such a discussion, but the more light that is turned on 
the subject of missions the better, and friends of the 
greater Christian fellowship need have no fears. The 
laymen of England and Scotland put on the debates over 
there and they won an attention which proves the ex- 
istence of a tremendous latent interest in the subject. 
Even those who have been growing somewhat indifferent 
wake when they are asked to subscribe to the statement 
that “we can’t afford it.” 
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The Location of the Protestant and Catholic Missions and Educational Centres in China Are Shown on This Map. 





THE PRESENT WAR OPERATIONS EXTEND FROM HANKOW TO PEKING AND EAST TO SHANGHAI 
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“On Our Way Through Time” 


NFINITE FATHER, as we go on cur way through 
[ time, may it be true of us, as of one of old, that the 
angels of God shall meet us, the great Angel of Insight 
into the life of our brethren, bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, and to aid this insight may we go with the hope and 
expectation that all that is best in our own beating hearts 
may be discovered. by us in the beating hearts, and some- 
times in the bleeding hearts, of our fellow human beings; 
and we ask, Our Father, as we stand in the presence of 
the mystery of thy Being and our own being, that we may 
not rest contented with framing merely thought-dreams, 
speculative answers as to the reality and presence of thy 
life with men; may we ask for experience of thy light in 
our understanding, thy love in our hearts, thy regnant and 
imincible purpose in our poor wills, and the tide of com- 
passion from the eternal passing through the meager cur- 
rent of our earthly life and lifting it to greatness and beauty 
and power. Hear our prayer, and go with us as we go, 
and make life deeper, richer, more solemn, intrinsically 
and eternally beautiful and rewarding for us. Amen.—- 
George A. Gordon. 


Undergirding 


[have a heavy task ahead, to work my own salvation out, 

I struggle with a load of fear, of pride and selfishness and 
doubt; 

A strong arm seems to lead me on, and fear and weariness 
have flown, 

Ibut work out what God works in, my will, my deed, are His 
alone. 


Ihave a citadel to keep, the castle of my heart and mind, 

I struggle with conflicting views, with prejudice and errors 
blind, 

Baffled, bewildered, almost spent—Hush! for the clashing 
voices cease 

And at my side there paces guard the white winged sentry of 
God’s peace. 


Thave a life-long race to run, the goal seems dim and far away, 
IfI should slip, if I should fall, if I should wander wide astray! 
Let me but feel Thy hand, my Lord, to Thy dear smile I lift 
my eyes, 
I press ahead in confidence, Thou art my way, my goal, my 
prize. 
—Mary W. Vassar. 


God Is a Spirit 


God is a spirit. and they that worship him must worship 
mm spirit and truth. (Jn. 4:24.) The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 


mess, meekness, self-control. (Gal. 5:22, 23.) God is 
Ime, (I. Jn. 4:8.) (See: Job. 26:13; Ps. 104:30.) 

Love and all the fine graces—whence come they? Just 
as fruit comes from the plant and reveals its nature, so 
these testify that God is spiritual. A mechanical tree 


cannot bear spiritual fruit. We think of God asa creator, 
manufacturer, mechanic; but we think inadequately 
until we think of Him as spirit, person, father. Only so 
are we saved from a machine-like universe. I want vital 
relations with that Spirit. I know that worshiping this 
God in truth demands sincerity. I search my heart 
therefore for any dark insincerity, and I measure my 
life by the fruits of the spirit in love and the works of 
righteousness.—Charles E. Burton. 


What the Bible Is 


THE WoRLD’s DIVINE GUIDE Book 


The holy way and only true way to useful and happy 
life in earth and heaven is the same as it was two hun- 
dred or two thousand years ago. Its path is made plain 
through the pages of the Bible. You find the way when 
you find the Christ who alone could say, ‘“‘I am the way.” 
You find Him in the Bible. So through the Word you 
come into the Way. You must see the Light-giver in the 
Bible before the Bible can be light-giving to you. 


THE WorRLD’s LESSON Book 


One day a member of the French Academy went to 
see a leading champion of infidelity in France. He found 
him explaining a chapter of the Bible to his young daugh- 
ter, with all the seriousness and concern of a Christian 
parent. Expressing surprise at this, “I understand you,” 
said the infidel, “but, pray tell me, what better lesson 
could I give her?” 


THE WorRLD’s PATTERN OF LIVING 


The Bible is a practical Book. It is not the transient 
book of a dead past but the permanent book of a peren- 
nial present. It is not only the Book of life but the Book 
of living. It not only paints heroes but makes them. It 
presents the pattern of the One perfect life. It shows in 
living colors the only spotless example. Christ Jesus— 
the God-Man—s its chief and crowning character. The 
Bible is His biography and His Book. To learn the Bible 
is to learn how Christ lived. To live the Bible is to live 
as Christ lived. There can be no higher model, no higher 
life. When He touched the lowest deeps of humanity’s 
sin and sorrow, He touched also the highest summits of 
humanity’s hope and possibilities. 


The Spiritual - Life 


The plant with its flower and fruit depends for its life 
on three things: its own nature, its environment of soil 
and atmosphere, and particularly the rays of the sun. 
Without this last there would be no plant, and if this 
creative energy is limited the flower is blighted or absent. 

So our life depends upon our nature, our surroundings, 
and above all upon the creative contribution made by 
Him ‘in whom we live, and move and have our being.” 
Without this last contribution we could not live, and if 
that contribution is limited the flower and fruit of our 
life that is, its spiritual elements, are absent or blighted. 
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Woman's Mission Union of the Chicago Baptist Association 


RIENDS both East and West have long since be- 
Fk come accustomed to Chicago’s claims to the big- 

gest and best. The largest stockyards, the finest 
park system, the most beautiful lake front, the finest 
shore drives—all these and many more have been sung 
to the merry tune of the enthusiastic resident until they 
are old stories. Perhaps a new one will command atten- 
tion and respect. 

Any organization having achieved fifty years of life, 
growing through these years in interest, numbers and 
influence in its community, is worthy to be well spoken 
of, and if a hint of bragging should be detected in our 
song, who can blame us? 

Fifty years ago a small group of choice women decided 
to organize what afterward became the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Union of Chicago Association. Unfortunately there 
were not preserved many records of that first gathering, 
so our information is rather meager. We do know that 
it was formed in the interest of Home Missions and that 
its first president was Mrs. N. L. Gassette, a sister of 
our own Mrs. A. G. Lester. 

Shortly thereafter a similar organization was formed 
in the interest of Foreign Missions, and both groups 
were fostered and developed side by side for some years. 
This later organization had for its first president Mrs. 
A. J. Howe, then a member of the University Place 
Church. 

After some years of separate existence the leaders of 
these two groups decided to merge the two into one and 
the present Union was the result. Its first president was 
Mrs. John H. Chapman, the gracious woman who still 
attracts by her personality and the strength of her mes- 
sage whenever she speaks. In was in 1903 that this 
Union began its effective work, and the first list of offi- 
cers shows where some of our later leaders had a part 
of their training. In addition to the president mentioned 
above, the list as recorded says that the first vice-presi- 
dent was Mrs. H. E. Goodman, the second vice-president 
Mrs. Katherine Westfall, and the treasurer Mrs. A. H. 
Barber. The object and aim of the Union was “‘to 
awaken and sustain an interest in the work of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society of 
the West.” 

A dip into the records of the early meetings of the 
Union is full of interest to the present day workers. It 
was evidently a strictly woman’s affair at first, for in an 
early record appears the statement that a report of the 
annual meeting of the Society of the West was given by 
the young pastor, Rev. M. P. Boynton, “which was in- 
deed an innovation, but we are sure the brother was glad 
to have the opportunity to tell the good things he had 
heard and the impressions he received.” These impres- 
sions must have been favorable, for it says “hespoke in the 
highest terms of both the work and the workers.” Later 
on appear the names of Dr. William M. Lawrence, Dr. 
Lounsbury, Rev. John M. Moore, Dr. Galusha Anderson, 
and other frequent mentions of Dr. Boynton. The record 
gives as Rev. Mr. Moore’s subject, “When will the world be 
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evangelized?”’ but leaves us unenlightened as to the an 
swer. Dr. Lawrence spoke once on ‘“The Duty of Ameri- 
can Women to the Unevangelized Races,” and stressed 
the importance of interesting the younger women. 

One of the earlier records reports 38 circles responding 
to the roll call, and an attendance of 235. In 1904 the 
number of circles responding had increased to 45. It 
was the custom in those days to have reports from each 
circle of its work, given at each meeting, but at an early 
meeting in 1904 the program committee was instructed 
to present reports from the circles only twice a year, and 
to present them “‘in some novel form.” A brief reference 
to the fact that ‘‘the meeting closed promptly on time, a 
feature much appreciated by all,” shows that we have 
early precedent established for present day usage. 

Many names of women known and loved appear in 
these records. Miss Mary J. Burdette, Mrs. J. N. 
Crouse, Mrs. Julius Johnson, Dr. Anna K. Scott, Mrs. 
E. J. Goodspeed, Dr. Emma Cummings Park, Miss 
Julia Austin, Joanna P. Moore, Mrs. Tolman—what a 
host of memories they bring, these and many others 
whom we cannot take space to name. 

Perhaps from this point we can speak of those “who 
follow in their train,” and turn from musing meditation 
of the past with its rich heritage to the present with its 
wonderful opportunity. 

For the past ten years the growth of this organization 
had been almost phenomenal. Some of its presiding 
officers have been Mrs. R. A. Hilton, the late Mrs. F. 
L. Anderson, Mrs. R. P. Fales, Mrs. F. S. Osgood, and 
for the past two years Mrs. A. W. Charles of the Gar- 
field Park church, whose ability and cordial, friendly 
attitude make every session businesslike and full of 
cheer. All these have been women of vision and purpose 
and have had before them definitely set aims. 

The Union meets monthly from October to May, en- 
tertained by some one of the city or suburban churches, 
the day being spent from 11 a. m. until 3.15 p. m. in 
carrying out the carefully prepared program, which pre- 
sents the newest in methods, the freshest information 
from the fields, and the best of inspiration and devotion. 

A list of the speakers for the past ten years would com- 
prise most of the foremost leaders of denominational 
work and thought, as well as a large number of our hon- 
ored missionaries. These are always easily secured be 
cause they are sure of a large and enthusiastic audience 
of workers from all the churches, as well as many of the 
pastors, who have learned that here is the place to keep 
abreast of the times in all missionary information. The 
attendance averages about 500, but is often much larger. 
At the last meeting previous to this writing, held mn 
March in the Hyde Park church, over 700 were present. 
The largest attendance of record was at a meeting some 
four years ago in Immanuel Church, when an extra 
effort was made to secure 1,000 women to hear Mrs. 


rain. 
Twice a year the Union holds a workers’ conference In 


which methods and plans are taught in detail, and the 
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current study books are presented for the benefit of 
those who wish to get help in doing the same work in 
their own churches. So far as we know there is no or- 
ganization to equal this in the cities of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. We are so informed by many of 
the speakers who go from city to city. Its influence has 
come down the years dropping like the gentle dew from 
heaven on both those who minister and those to whom 
the ministry is brought, and certainly it has wrought 
well the will of those who earlier planned. To God be 
all the praise, for to Him and in the name of our blessed 
Lord has the service been rendered. Some day all those 
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who pioneered, as well as those now bearing the respon- 
sibility, together in worship with those of other lands 
and races will join in the realization of John’s vision 
when he said: 


“And after this I beheld and lo, a great multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds 
of people and tongues stood before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their 
hands, and cried witha loud voice saying, ‘Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.’”’ 


Crooked Neck Charlie’s 
Faith 


BY HARRIET R. KING 


Crooked Neck Charlie had lived a wild, heathen 

life. He entered into many of the Kiowa vices, 
and above all, he was a strong believer in the Kiowa god, 
peyote. Unceasingly he attended the peyote feasts, ate 
the peyote bean with the accompanying results of vis- 
ions, all sorts of happy feelings, and the inexorable bad 
effects on mind and body and soul which followed this 
terrible habit. He was held by the drug peyote in cap- 
tivity as strongly as though held by iron chains. 

Then came a day when he was out in his field alone, 
ploughing. In a clear, still, small voice God Himself 
spoke to Crooked Neck Charlie. As he describes the 
scene one feels that it surely was holy ground. God 
certainly came to him in His mighty drawing power, and 
Charlie surrendered himself, altogether, to Christ—his 
whole life, everything he possessed. The transformation 
of life which has taken place is one of the miracles of this 
day at Rainy Mountain Church. Not only his life, but 
his face and appearance are transformed. Many times 
he feels moved to tell over this experience and other 
Kiowas are being influenced and led out of the heathen 
life by the story. 

Not only for himself is Charlie concerned, but he is 
constantly going out after others, hungering for the oppor- 
tunity to lead them into this new life. 

Recently his small daughter Kathryn was taken 
seriously ill. Soon the peyote leaders came, demanding 
that Charlie let them give her the drug peyote, which 
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according to their words, would surely cure her. This 
meant that Charlie also should eat of this when the feast 
was given, presumably to help on with her recovery. 
The result of this would have been renewed efforts to 
draw Charlie back under the fetters of peyote. 

But with decision he answered, ‘‘No, I am trusting in 
the God of heaven.” Then in the presence of those 
strong peyote leaders he knelt down and asked Christ 
to come and help him cure his little girl of the disease, 
and make him strong to resist temptation. Next day, 
still trusting implicitly in his Heavenly Father he made 
arrangements, and later took Kathryn to the Indian 
hospital where she was given every care. As a result of 
this trust and faith, combined with an earnest effort to 
give her the best medical attention, Kathryn is now ap- 
parently well, running about with the other children, 
happy and growing stronger all the time. Her favorite 
song is “Since Jesus came into my heart,” and Charlie 
invariably asks for this one when he chooses a song. His 
face always softens with emotion as he thinks of the 
miracle which was wrought in his life through Jesus’ 
coming into his heart. 

Several time since, the peyote leaders have come asking 
to have a peyote feast at Charlie’s home. Charlie sim- 
ply leaves his place and goes away, having absolutely 
nothing to do with it. If there are any who do not believe 
in modern miracles, let them come and learn of these 
Indian lives. Their vision will be enlarged and their 
faith mightily strengthened. 
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The Crisis Confronting Christian Missions in China 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY EDWARD H. HUME 





HRISTIAN missions in China are facing 
¥/ today what is probably the most critical 
period in their entire history. In the ear- 
lier crises that befell Christianity disaster 
and disappearance came twice, while 
serious persecution, with official proscrip- 
tion, were the consequence of the third. 
Since 1844, when the Emperor Tao Kwang issued a 
rescript again permitting Christian activity and worship, 
the number of missionaries from many lands to China has 
increased steadily until today, when, almost like a flash 
of lightning, the movement has been made to face a 
group of perplexities so confusing, so almost overwhelm- 
ing, as almost to appear to threaten its life. 

Scores of missionaries have left China hastily since 
the first of the year. Hundreds more are at concentra- 
tion points, Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, and elsewhere. 
Many schools, hospitals and churches are closed. True, 
large missionary boards like the Presbyterian announce 
that only the merest handful of their 572 workers have 
actually resigned from the board’s service. Some are 
coming home on furlough, others are being transferred 
to nearby fields such as Japan, Siam or Korea, for tem- 
porary activity there. But for them, as well as for num- 
bers of other societies, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, there has come a clear recognition that much 
disorganization has occurred and that it may be long 
before resumption of work becomes possible. 

The crisis does not consist in the evacuation of the 
missionaries, nor yet in the appearance of vigorous anti- 
Christian activity in many parts of China. Serious as 
the latter is in some of its aspects, thoughtful Chinese 
assure us that it is but a part of the nation-wide searching 
out of all the old foundations, religious and social, to see 
whether they will really support the new structure of 
national life. 
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Two ASPECTS OF THE CRISIS 


The crisis for the missions lies, rather, in two facts; 
first, that their foreign aspect is being definitely chal- 
lenged and attacked; second, that the question is being 
raised whether the Christian movement will remain a 
vital reality when the tutelage of the missionary is re- 
moved. 

_ The crisis of missions in China is, indeed, a real one. 

To make such a statement does not imply that the invest- 
ment of centuries has come to naught or that those who 
have given themselves devotedly to the building up of a 
great movement are to see all their hopes frustrated. 
The crisis finds men facing wholly changed methods, but 



















full of hope as to the end in view and the certainty of its 
attainment. 






How THE Crisis CAME ABOUT 


Speaking in the broadest terms, it is a part of the 
nation-wide struggle for a reconstructed national life. 
Every aspect of the social order, political, economic, 
religious and otherwise, is to be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny and those elements preserved that are regarded 
as likely to be of value. The very lesson that Chris- 
tianity has brought, that of freedom of the spirit, has 
been a cause of the crisis. Analyzing the situation care- 
fully the causes appear to fall into three general cate- 
gories: 

In the first place, the challenge of a new nationalism 
is abroad in the land. “China for the Chinese” is on 
every one’s tongue. True, many other elements in the 
social order have come from abroad, such as modern 
transportation, modern banking and a thousand other 
material conveniences. Against these, it is true, there is 
no outcry. But these things do not affect the retention 
of national sovereignty. The missionary seems, in many 
cases, to have preceded military activity or commercial 
penetration, and it has become common for him to be 
spoken of as ‘‘the advance agent of imperialism.’”’ Most 
missionaries have gone to China with little or no knowl- 
edge that they would share in special rights not usually 
accorded to residents in a foreign country. They have 
not desired to occupy a privileged position. But it has 
now become not uncommon to attack missions as de- 
pendent upon political protection and to criticize the 
whole missionary movement because it is thus connected 
with what are everywhere called ‘‘unequal treaties.” 

Now it is essential.to inquire what the special privi 
leges are that the missionary enjoys. Some of them are 
privileges universally accorded to all foreign residents 
under international law, such as protection of life and 
property and the right of appeal to the consular and 
diplomatic representatives of the country concerned in 
cases of injury or injustice. These rights are not depen 
dent upon special privileges. Other privileges are thost 
that the missionary enjoys together with all his fellow- 
nationals, privileges that have been secured by treaty, 
such as the rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction, exemp- 
tion from taxation if he lives in a concession or an intel 
national settlement, lower tariff rates on goods he m- 
ports from abroad, and the right of refuge on the gul 
boats of his country if they are patroling waters he can 
reach. 

But, in addition, there have been certain privileges 
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ranted to missionaries which are not shared by their 
fellow-nationalists and are not guaranteed by treaty to 
the representatives of other religions that have been 
introduced from abroad, such as Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism. These include the right of travel and resi- 
dence in the interior, away from the so-called ‘‘open 
ports,” the right to purchase or lease property in the in- 
terior, the right to protect Christian converts from per- 
secution, and the right for Christian converts to be ex- 
empt from taxes levied for temple support or other reli- 
gious observances contrary to their faith. 











STAND OF CHINESE CHRISTIANS 





With the great tide of national consciousness that is 
rising so rapidly all over the land, it is easy to see how 
the possession of certain rights, secured for them by 
treaties, puts the missionaries in a difficult position to- 
day. Large groups of Chinese Christians, in widely 
scattered parts of the country, have declared that Chris- 
tianity in China should cease to depend upon treaty 
protection and should depend solely on the religious lib- 
erty guaranteed to citizens under the Constitution. 
They insist that spiritual autonomy depends on spiritual, 
not on temporal, forces. 

The number of Chinese Christian leaders who desire 
to be free from the implications of a foreign-protected 
religion is constantly growing. Missionaries, therefore, 
with the nation-wide spirit of nationalism surrounding 
them, are faced with the alternative of accepting and 
sharing this advanced position, together with such pos- 
sible dangers as it involves, or of running the risk of 
creating a serious breach between themselves and the 
Chinese church. 

During the past six. months, when the advance of the 
Nationalist Party has been so phenomenal, it has come 
to be a common position for Chinese Christians to take 
that they must be patriotic, fully loyal to the insistent 
demands of the nation at this difficult time; they desire 
to be Christians as well. But it is going to be difficult 
to prove to the vast body of Chinese Christians that the 
requirements of Christian belief demand that they sur- 
render their almost passionate devotion to the national 
cause. In the past it has been common for Westerners 
to express surprise that the Chinese seemed so little con- 
cerned about national affairs and appeared loyal merely 
to the interests of family and clan. Today the new 
nationalism is one of the underlying causes of the crisis 
in things religious. In other countries patriotism and 
religious devotion have not been regarded as necessarily 
mutually exclusive. In China today nationalism is a 
challenging fact. 

In the second place, a new rationalism is abroad in the 
land. ‘Science meets human needs adequately—religion 
ls mere superstition,” has come to be a common slogan. 
A recent poster depicts a priest throwing a spell over a 
well-dressed young girl and the legend reads, ‘The 
Christian religion is like a mesmerizing art; the imperial- 
ists use it on the persons of the weak-minded in our midst, 
making them lose control of their faculties and receive 
indignities while unconscious.” 

China is going through the period that many Western 
Peoples passed through years ago, one of regarding all 
religion as necessarily in conflict with science. It is one 
of the commonest themes brought up in college discus- 
‘ion groups in China today; student sentiment ranges 
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itself violently pro or con. A notable volume of essays 
by leading Chinese thinkers came out two years ago, 
dealing with the general topic of ‘‘Science and a Phi- 
losophy of Life,’ in which successive writers debated 
for or against the thesis that science was an adequate 
basis for all views of life and the social order. These 
illustrations serve merely to bring out the point that the 
advent of science, in a land where empiricism had reigned 
supreme until recently, has produced, entirely naturally 
a reaction of opposition to the place of the spiritual in 
human life. 

In the third place, there is a new challenge to the bearer 
of the spiritual message which has helped to precipitate 
the crisis. He is searched to see whether there be any 
taint of imperialism, taunted with advocating religion 
in the midst of an era of science, and finally asked to 
explain what his message really consists in. He himself 
is held up for scrutiny, to see whether he lives according 
to the philosophy he advocates. The Chinese skeptic 
seems to be saying to him: “Tell me what Christianity 
really consists in; is it the life and spirit of Jesus? Or is it 
a mass of dogma that has been accumulating through the 
centuries, and which clings to the movement without 
being really related to its core? Or, again, is the philan- 
throphy which you have been impelled to do done in the 
name of your religion? I am puzzled as to which of these 
three in the real Christianity that you claim to bring. 
I find many things in your life that I do not understand. 
How shall I interpret what you say about your religion?”’ 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN MISSIONS 


Thanks to’ the World Missionary Atlas, edited by 
Harlan P. Beach and Charles H. Fahs, and published in 
1925 by the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
of New York, we have before us accurate data as to what 
American and Canadian societies are doing in China. 
Of a total of 138 missionary societies of Protestant affilia- 
tion at work in China, 70, or just over one-half, represent 
the United States and Canada. These societies main- 
tain a force of 4,492 missionaries, apart from 3,171 sent 
from lands other than North America. By far the larger 
proportion are women—2,867 out of the 4,492 workers 
from the United States and Canada, as against 1,625 
men. This force is scattered at 496 stations throughout 
the land, a number somewhat less than half of the whole 
number of stations occupied in China by Protestant mis- 
sionaries—1,149. The total American investment 
mounts up to nearly $80,000,000. 

The Protestant Christian community in China includes 
some 800,000 persons; the Roman Catholic figures are 
considerably higher and run up to a million and a half. 
These, however, are but statistics—figures that can be 
gleaned from the tables. A few outstanding things can 
be recorded that not do require the measuring-rod of 
figures. First of these is modern education. Protestant 
higher institutions number twenty-four and their total 
enrolment in schools of all grades is just short of 300,000. 

With education of every grade, as introduced by the 
missions, came the spirit of investigation. Their influ- 
ence was what paved the way for the abolishing of the 
old order of government examinations, and sent thou- 
sands of eager youth to America and Europe, as well as 
to Japan, to secure for themselves what education could 
give. It was these schools that laid the foundation of 
such movements as the abolition of foot-binding. To- 
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day, no school in China will permit any girl to be enrolled 
who has bound feet. So, too, from the schools came the 
movement for personal hygiene, for the planting of trees, 
for the pursuit of science. 

Another vivid example of what missions have done is 
to be found in the hospitals and dispensaries everywhere. 
Three hundred and eighty-one men and 118 women doc- 
tors are today bringing the benefits of modern medicine 
to China, ably aided by 320 nurses. No form of mission- 
ary endeavor has done more to make the foreign worker 
beloved than medicine. 

Side by side with the hospitals and dispensaries, and 
working through them, are the schools for the training 
of Chinese students in modern medicine and modern 
nursing. It was these schools, founded by. missionary 
doctors and nurses, which led the way for the program of 
Government education in these fields. These teachers 
prepared the first medical textbooks, set the standards 
high and started the stream of medical and nursing 
graduates, already of considerable dimensions. The 
genuinely scientific quality of the teaching imparted in 
the newer schools of today is attested by the teachers 
in our American schools and hospitals, who find them 
capable of the truest scientific attitude in the laboratory 
and the most human relationships with their patients. 

Add to these the orphanages and homes for widows, 
the leper asylums and institutions for the blind and deaf, 
and the visible accomplishments of missions form an 
impressive list. More than all these, however, has been 
the product in human life. Watch the stream of gradu- 
ates from the mission schools and colleges and you find 
among them many of the illustrious names on the roll of 
the diplomatic service, in the Government Ministries, 
presidents and deans of colleges, heads of modern hos- 
pitals, bankers, jurists, teachers, clergymen, publicists, 
men and women that China cannot dispense with. 

Again, the missionary has been one of the most effec- 
tive students and interpreters of the life of China to the 
world outside. Great dictionaries of the Chinese lan- 
guage, grammars and textbooks in every branch of hu- 
man knowledge, studies of village life and scholarly 
studies of the classics, have brought China more inti- 
mately within the ken of the ignorant West. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE 


What is the present Chinese attitude toward mission- 
aries? Many of the extreme nationalists are antagonis- 
tic. They believed, some of them, that Christianity 
would be one of the saving forces for their land and they 
find themselves puzzled. They ask why so much foreign 
aggression and foreign military display comes from the 
lands whose religious workers preach the doctrine of love. 
The radical communistic wing charges the missionaries 
with being the tools of imperialism. 

Another group, consisting largely of reflective indi- 
viduals, oppose the missionaries because they charge 
Christian thinking with being shallow. They point out 
how few noteworthy Chinese scholars are present today 
in Christian circles and urge that the message of the mis- 
sionary can satisfy only the uncultured mind. 

Still others, including many of those who have been 
students of science in Western lands, hold the view that 
Christianity is irrational, unscientific and unnecessary. 
By far the largest group of critics consists of those 
who, like Gallio, remain unconcerned. 
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But on the other hand there is an increasing group of 
Chinese who are studying Christianity and watching the 
work of the missionary with attention. Some of then 
accept the underlying motive of Christianity as being 
one of seeking a better world. While not accepting its 
teachings they retain that tolerant attitude that Chines 
have so commonly shown toward all religions. Other 
continue to look to the Christian missionary as one who 
will help them find the cure for the ills of their national 
life. He has helped them at times of famine and ej. 
demic. He has protected them, helped them to learn, 
found them employment. Their hope is rather a selfish 
one, an expectancy that the missionary will minister to 
their needs. 

I think the attitude can be summed up by saying that 
the Christian messenger, who comes with a spiritual 
message, humbly and cooperatively to live among the 
people, will always be welcome, throughout China. The 
Chinese are instinctively tolerant and hospitable to the 
true religious worker. He must, of course, be wholly 
rid of all political and commercial associations. 


















ARE THE MISSIONARIES READY? 





More and more influential members of the Chinese 
Church are stating that they no longer wish to remainas 
recipients of treaty privilege and they ask searchingly 
whether the missionaries are ready, in the days ahead, to 
share with them the possible difficulties and dangers of 
the new situation. A beloved American Bishop in China 
has recently said: “Only as the Church can become as 
truly Chinese in China as it is English in England, Ger- 
man in Germany, American in America, can it overcome 
the handicap of appearing to be a foreign institution.” 

A year ago a group of Chinese and Western Christian 
workers sat side by side in Shanghai to discuss this very 
question of the future of the missionary. They - found 
themselves in agreement that “missionaries of the high- 
est spiritual and intellectual type are more than ever 
needed in China. The missionary needed, however, must 
be willing loyally to serve under Chinese administrative 
control, to accept responsibility for such tasks as the 
Chinese Church may assign and only such tasks. He 
must be ready to yield up administrative power to the 
Chinese more rapidly than they may express a desire 
that he should do so. Above all, he must minimize off- 
cial status and emphasize personal service, showing 4 
passion for friendship.” 

Prior to 1925 no Westerner would have thought 0! 
stating the qualifications for missionaries in such terms. 
Today the picture has changed. Everything the missiot- 
ary does will have to be done, if it is to be at all effective, 
with a new orientation. 

There would appear to be no reason to fear any per 
manent withdrawal of missionary relationship in China 
The investment of spiritual living has been far too gent: 
ine for that. It is stated that the Christian faith ha 
never died out in any land where the Bible has bee! 
effectively put into the vernacular. All over China that 
task has been done. The challenge of the present cris 
is that the field shall be studied with utter devotion, !” 
discover a. way by which the Christian movement shal f 
become more truly a Chinese enterprise, in which thé 
Christian messenger from the West shall be a cooperatins 
partner. Such sharers will be permanently needed- 
New York Times, May 1, 1927. 
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A Life Sketch of David Paddlety, Kiowa Christian 


CHARACTER PRODUCTS OF OUR HOME MISSION WORK AMONG THE INDIANS 


RRA ORE than forty years ago the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Indians were 

Bi settling down to life upon the Reserva- 

§] tion in Oklahoma where the Government 

| had placed them under treaty rights. 

hs) | Previous to life here they had been free 

2 ! to roam for hunting or war, making use 
of much of the southwest country. Under "guard of the 
soldiers at Fort Sill they had settled down, and were 
finding sheltered nooks and bends in the creeks and 
rivers of their new home. 

Near where Rainy Mountain (Sape-yaddle-ty) creek 
emptied into Washita River, a mile or two east of where 
Mountain View, Oklahoma, now is, was a fine place 
where there was a considerable sized village of Kiowas. 
One morning in 1884, after the hot weather had passed 
and the cold weather had not yet commenced, word 
went through this village that a baby boy had come to 
the tepee of Paddlety and his wife Paukoeye. Paddlety 
was a Kiowa with a mixture of Arapaho; Paukoeye was 
a Kiowa with a mixture of Mexican Indian. The boy 
was the first son, although two girls had been born to 
them. As the boy grew he was such a fine boy that he 
was given the name of a distinguished grandfather, Goue- 
kau, or as we say, Shot-through-the-ribs. 

But Paddlety and his wife were not satisfied to stay 
in this village. The common talk of the camp was that 
some day the Government would place each family upon 
a piece of land for a homestead, instead of allowing them 
to live in common as they had done. Paddlety saw that 
there were so many in the village that there might be 
trouble for each to get desirable land. So he decided to 
leave the village and go down the river some twenty-five 
miles where two of his brothers and some nephews lived. 
There was plenty of good land and not so many to 
claim it. Here the Paddletys picked a fine spot, and in 
time built the two-roomed house under the direction of 
the Government, with plenty of water, grass and timber. 
At about this time the Government used some of the 
rental money to buy for each Indian some cattle, to 
start them in the ways of industry. Since Paddlety and 
his brothers also had horses they found it to their ad- 
vantage to put the herds of cattle and horses together, 
and Gouekau became the herdsboy, watching cattle and 
horses, herding them from straying and from wolves. 

When Gouekau was about ten years old, the mission- 
aries began to call at the home occasionally. There was 
a mission school at Anadarko some ten miles from the 
Paddlety home. The Government began to insist that 
boys and girls should be in school. And Gouekau was 
entered at the mission school. There with a good bunch 
of boys and girls he began school work. For nine years 
he was in school part of the year. He learned to read 
and write and spell. Reading and spelling and geog- 
raphy were the best liked of all studies. He was also on 
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details for work in the barns and the farm of the school. 
He went to school until he had finished what we call the 
fifth or perhaps the sixth grade now. When he entered 
school he was given a new name. His father’s name 
Paddlety, ‘“‘Knees-together” or ““Knock-knees” was used 
to locate him and the name of David given. And by 
this name he is well known today, the old Indian name 
being upon the Government roll, an accepted name. He 
is glad to keep up the family name just as is the custom 
of the white people. And his own children are also 


‘known by the name of Paddlety. 


Then came the day when David took to his home a 
bashful but winsome young woman. According to our 
idea both were very young. Neither David nor Mag- 
dalen are forty-five years old yet, but they have two 
grandchildren, the older more than three. His home 
has been happy, for love is there. And today in the 
towns where they do business both David and his wife 
are respected by the white men of business, because they 
are true to their business obligations. They use good 
judgment generally in home and business. The oldest 
child, a young woman, is married. The next, a boy, has 
just completed the sixth grade in the public schools, is 
a member of the “pig club” in the community, and with 
the help of his father is doing very well. They are 
farmers. There are five other children. David is one 
of the best informed men of his tribe. For fifteen years 
or more he has ever been ready to interpret for the mis- 
sionaries at church or any other meeting. 

David was converted without doubt when in the Mis- 
sion school. His reading-book much of the time in 
school was the Bible or the Testament. And it is true 
that many of our strongest Christians in our Baptist 
churches are the young people who attended that Mis- 
sion school. Seven years ago he was baptized and since 
then has been active in all the work of the church. He 
was superintendent of the Sunday school, but as he was 
the best one to teach the old folks’ class, those who can- 
not read well or understand the English, he was given 
that class and another made superintendent. He has 
been church treasurer for several years. ‘There is no 
better interpreter, for he understands thoroughly the 
ways the old people think, and can explain the Bible 
to them. He is well read and understands the English 
so that he can interpret into English closely. As David 
however interpreted Bible lessons for the Baptist mis- 
sionaries, he came to desire to be identified with us. 
His wife joined the Baptist church at Red Stone 
about the time it was organized, eighteen years ago. 
His parents had done the same. And now we find 
all of the families of kinsfolks of both David and his 
wife are members at Red Stone Baptist Church—all who 
are old enough to understand and make the choice of 
Christ. In fact kinsfolks on both sides of the family 
make up the largest portion of the church. 
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EXPECT TO BE DELEGATES, AND PROBABLY WILL HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY 





Missions in Pictures 
A COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS PHASES OF OUR 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THIRTEEN — KINDERGARTE 
WHO PASSED TRE FIRST 
SANTURG, PORTO 
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. L. P. LIANG, HOSPITAL PHYSICIAN AT KENWHA, EAST CHINA, WITH HIS . 
FAMILY; ALSO HIS BROTHER T. H. LIANG HOSPITAL PHAR- eal 
MACIST WITH HIS FAMILY THE CHOIR-ORCHESTRA OF THE BAPTIST SEMINARY AT KEGRy 
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HYDE PARK BAPTIST CHURCH AND HOUSE, WOODLAWN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Northern Baptist Convention 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM—MAY 31 TO JUNE 5 
Theme: “Jesus Christ The World’s Only Hope”’ 


PRAYER 


Topics oy united prayer will be prepared for 


each day of the Convention by Mrs. W. A. 
gomery. 


Mont- 
It is hoped that delegates will meet to- 


gether in the various hotels and boarding houses 
for a service of prayer each day. 


TUESDAY, MAY 31 


Pray for the President and officers of the Con- 
vention; for the speakers and for the delegates, that 
the mind of Christ may dominate them all. 


9:30 
9:45 
9:55 
10:05 
10:30 


11:30 
12:00 
12:30 


NN 
os ss 
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MORNING 
Song service. 
Greeting and welcome, J. L. Kraft, Chicago. 
Response, President Brougher. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
President’s address, ‘‘The Christ Life,” 
Rev. James Whitcomb Brougher. 
Convention business. (State ileentes will 
receive instructions and supplies.) 
The Spiritual Life—Rev. George W. Truett, 
Dallas. 
Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON 


Song service. 
I. Board of Education, annual review— 
Rev. Frank W. Padelford. 


II. Missionary Education: 


1. A Minister’s Program for the Mis- 
sionary Education of his Church 
—Rev. Frank B. Fagerburg. 

2. Missions an Essential Expression of 
Christianity—Miss Margaret E. 
Burton, author of the Mission 
Study Book for 1927-28. 

3. Practical Methods in Missionary 
Education—Mrs. W. H. Farmer, 
Secretary Missionary Education 
for New Jersey. 

4. The School of Missions as a Means 
for Cultivating the Local Church 
—Rev. John Snape. 


III, oa Education. 


The Place of the Christian School 
in the Modern Program of Edu- 
cation—President Clarence A. 
Barbour, chairman Board of 

Managers, Board of Education. 


5:00 


5:30 


7:30 


9:00 


9:30 
9:45 


10:15 


10:45 
11:15 
11:45 


12:00 
12:30 


2. The Baptist Opportunity at State 
Universities—Rev. Oren B. Ba- 
ker. 


V. Annual meeting of the Board of Educa- 


tion for the election of officers. 
Convention business (reception of reports 
from state delegates and announcements 
of committees chosen). 
Adjournment. 


EVENING 


Messengers and Torch Bearers. Stereopti- 
con service—Rev. Harry S. Myers. 

Song service. 

Fiftieth annual report of the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Katherine S. Westfall, Executive Secre- 


tary. 

Presentation of Golden Anniversary gifts by 
representatives of the Districts. 

Building our National Life with Christ— 
Rev. James A. Francis. 

Golden’Anniversary Pageant, ‘‘The Tree.” 
(A series of tableaux showing the extent 
of Woman’s Home Mission Work.) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 
MORNING 


Mission Study Period: 

The Essential Missionary Character of 
Christianity—Rev. James A. Francis. 

Song service. 

Convention business. Reports of Com- 
mittees, including Advisory Committee, 
Committee of Nine on Report of Ad- 
visory Committee, and Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Annual Report of Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board—Rev. P. C. Wright, 
Executive Secretary. 

A Good Minister of Jesus Christ; Preparing 
for his Task—President E. C. "Herrick. 
As I Saw Him Mustered Out—Rev. M. 

Joseph Twomey. 

A Message from a Veteran. 

The Spiritual Life—Geo. W. Truett. 

Adjournment. 
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AFTERNOON 


Song service. 

Annual report The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society—Rev. Charles L. White, 
Executive Secretary. 

Our Work in Latin North America—Rev. 
C. S. Detweiler. Rev. Ernesto Barocio. 

The Training of a Race—Rev. L. K. Will- 
iams. 

The New Home Missions—Rev. C. Wallace 
Petty. 

Report of City Mission Committee. 


Conventions: Touching the 
of Our Denomina- 


State 

Vital Springs 

tional Life. 

(1) Rural Areas— 
Tomlinson. 

(2) Great Western Areas—Rev. F. B. 
Palmer, Colorado. 

(3) Multiplicity of Tasks—Rev. 
Grand, Wisconsin. 

(4) Cities and Suburban Areas—Rev. 
W. F. Harper, Los Angeles. 


A. Phe 


Rev. Frederick W. 


A. Le 


B. The Suburban Trend: 

(1) Report of ng ve Commis- 
sion—Rev. . Tingley. 

(2) Report of See a Fund, includ- 
ing recommendation of Finance 
Committee—by Secretary of Re- 
volving Fund Committee, Rev. 
Chas. H. Sears. 

(3) The New Suburban Church in Ac- 
tion—Rev. J. Earle Edwards. 

(4) As Goes the Suburban Church, so 
Goes the Denomination—Rev. 
Herbert J. White. 

(5) Answering the Challenge—The New 
Suburban Advance—Rev. Fran- 
cis C. Stifler. 

Adjournment. 


EVENING 


“Strategic Suburban Situations’’—Stereop- 
ticon Lecture, Harry S. Myers. 

Song service. 

Report of Committee of Fifteen on Evan 
gelism. 

Conditions for Another Great Awakening— 

Rev. D. J. Evans. 

Who is Responsible?—Rev. C. O. Johnson. 
Inter-tribal Council of North American In- 
dians: 

Roll Call of the Tribes—Leaders, Dr. 
Bruce Kinney, Miss Clara E. Norcutt. 

‘The Heart of an Indian,” an interpreta- 
tive song by Princess Ataloa, in Chick- 
asaw ceremonial dress. 

Ten minute “Jesus Talks’’—John Frost, 
Crow Mission, Montana; Steve Quone- 
stiwa, Hopi interpreter; Rev. G. W. 
Hicks, Kiowa Mission, Saddle Moun- 
tain, Oklahoma. 

Song of Praise—Indian Girls Glee Club, 
Bacone College. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2 
MORNING 


Mission Study Period: The Essential Mis- 
sionary Character of Christianity—Rev. 
James A. Francis. 

Song service. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Baptist Periodicals and Publicity. 
gram to be supplied.) 

The Work of the American Baptist Publica- 

tion Society: 

1. Salutation of our Emblems—TheAmer- 
ican Flag, the Christian Flag, and 
the Bible. 

. Presentation of Annual Report. 

. Introduction of Field Workers. 

. State Awards for Children’s Work. 

. Address, The Spiritual Values of the 
Past Year—Rev. Gove Griffith 
Johnson. 

The Spiritual Life—Rev. 

Adjournment. 


Om why 


George W. Truett. 


AFTERNOON 


Song service. 

Messages from Fraternal Delegates. 
(Program to be supplied.) 

Conference period. : 
College reunions. ¢ 
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EVENING 
7:00 gy Moving Pictures—Rev. George H. 
olt. 





ij YouNnG PEOPLE AND THE WorRLD’s WorRK 


7:30 Song service. 
Bacone College Girls’ Glee Club. 


YouNG PEOPLE AT THE HOME BASE 


7:45 1. Cooperation through the Christian Life 
Program—Mr. John Singleton, Chi- 
cago. 

2. Cooperation in Evangelism—Rev. Oliver 

DeWolf Cummings, Los Angeles. 
3. Cooperation in Stewardship—Mr. Bert 
H. Davis, Utica, N. Y. 

4. Cooperation in Education—Mrs. Dor- 

othy Dinsmore Blackwell, Indianapo- 


lis. 

5. Music—Solo by Princess Ataloa (grand- 
daughter of a Chickasaw Indian Chief 
—prospective Teacher at Bacone). 


THE INTERNATIONAL CABINET OF YOUTH 


Introductory—Lighting the Fire of Chris- 
tian Fellowship—John A. Van Dis 
(World Brotherhood Secretary). 

Declarations of Life Purpose by Represent- 
atives of the Nations: 

1. Gordon Bigelow (Anglo-Saxon, Ameri- 
can)—Why I Cannot Resist the 
Ministry. 

. Oswald Tark (Estonia)—Missionary 


nN 








| Zeal in Estonia. 


. Palmira Diaz (Porto Rico)—Spirit of 
Missions in Porto Rico. 
. Johannes Norgaard (Denmark)— 
World Brotherhood in Action. 
. Mabel Lee, Ph.D. (Chinese)—Chinese 
Students in New York. 
6. Pedro Cachopero (Philippine Islands) 
—Why Iloilo Calls Me. 

7. Reuben Marc (Haiti)—Why I Shall 
Return to My People. 

3. Yo Kawamura (Japan)—Japan’s Need 
a Universal Need. 

9. John L. Tilley (American Negro)— 
Contributory Factors in Racial 
Understanding. 

. Johnson Kangyi (Burma, Karen)— 
The Karen Must Share It. 

11. John Halko, Jr. (Czechoslovakia)— 
Outreach of a  Foreign-Speaking 
Colony. 

12. Princess Ataloa (Little Song), (Indian, 
poet ‘aeismmadaiiaiaes Voice of My 
Peo 

£3. Frank W. Padelford—The Meaning of 


Hymn— ‘We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions.” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 


MORNING 

9:00 Mission Study Period—Rev. James A. 
Francis. 

9:30 Song service. 

9:45 Annual meeting of American Baptist His- 
torical Society. 

9:55 Convention business: Report of Commit- 
tee on Baptist Bodies using Foreign Lan- 
guages; Social Service Committee; Com- 
mittee in Interracial Relationships; on 
Young People’s Work; on Place of Next 
Meeting; on Resolutions. Action on Re- 
port of Executive Committee. Election 
of Officers. 

‘2:00 The Spiritual Life—Rev. Geo. W. Truett. 

‘2:30 Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON 

2:00 Song service. 

2:10 Report of Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 

The Questioning Christ—Ethel Nichols of 
Guahati, Assam; Jennie Reilly of Ongole, 
South India; President Mrs. H. E. Good- 
man of Illinois. 

3:35 Topic: ‘Jesus Christ the Hope of the Non- 
Christian World.” 

Annual Report American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 

Annual Review of the Year—Rev. F. L. 
Anderson. 

Jesus Christ the Hope of India—Rev. J. H. 


Brook. 
Impressions of Deputation to the Far East 





—J. F. Watson, A. W. Beaven, B. B. 
MacQueen, S. J. Skevington, G. B. 
Huntington. 

5:00 Adjournment. 

5:30 Seminary reunions. 


7:00 
7:30 
7:45 
8:50 


9:45 


9:00 
9:30 
10:00 


12:00 
12:30 


2:00 


6:30 


9:30 


11:00 


2:15 
2327 
2:39 


2:51 
3:08 
3:20 
3:22 
3:44 
3:56 
4:00 
4:12 
4:24 
4:36 
4:48 
5:00 


7:30 
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“Burma in Moving Pictures’’—Rev. George 
H. Holt 

Song service. 

Report of Deputation to the Far East— 
Miss Maybelle P. McVeigh, Secretary J. 
H. Franklin. 

Presentation of New Missionaries. 

Introduction of Rev. David Downie. 

Introduction of Rev. William Ashmore. 

Dedication Prayer—Rev. H. J. White. 

Adjournment. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4 


MORNING 


Mission Study Period—Rev. 

Francis. 

Song service. 
Presentation of the President-elect. 
The Challenge in the Convention Motto: 

The Challenge presented by the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. ‘‘Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward” (Exodus 14:15)—W. H. Bowler, 
Executive Secretary. 

The Answer of the Families ‘‘As for me 
and my house, we will” (Joshua 24:15) 
—W. C. Coleman, Convention First 
Vice President, Kansas. 

The Response of the Churches. ‘We 
cannot but speak the things which we 

have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20)— 
A. W. Beaven. 

The Voice of the People. ‘And all the 
people answered, Amen, Amen, with 
lifting up their hands” (Nehemiah 8:6). 

The Spiritual Life—Rev. George W. Tru- 
ett. 
Adjournment. 


James A. 


AFTERNOON 


Laymen’s Program: 
The Challenge of the Far East to Amer- 
ica—Rev. J. F. Watson. 
Debate—Resolved, That the present re- 
quirements of the local church make im- 
possible any advance in the missionary 
program of Northern Baptists. 
(Names of speakers to be supplied.) 


EVENING 
Banquets. 
(Programs to be supplied.) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 5 


MORNING 


Bible Classes: Men—Dr. M. E. Dodd, Los 
Angeles; Women—Mrs. W. A. Montgom- 


ery. . 
Address by Rev. E. Y. Mullins. 
AFTERNOON 


Missionary Program: General theme, 
“Around the World with Northern Bap- 
tist Missionaries, from Chicago back to 
Chicago. 

Singing and Prayer. 

Among Hungarian Baptists in the United 
States—Rev. Stephen Cross of Chicago. 

The Gospel for the Jew—Rev. A. B. Mach- 
lin of Buffalo. 

Christian Opportunity Among Cosmpolitan 
People -Miss Ruth Makeliam, Youngs- 
town, 

Fireside Schools for the Ne groes—Miss Ada 
Berry of Nashville. 

The Gospel in Central America—Miss 
Eleanor Blackmore, Nicaragua. 

Gospel Triumphs in Belgian Congo—Miss 
Anna Hagquist of Ntondo. 

Jesus Christ the Hope of the Bengal-Orissa 
—Rev. Z. D. Brown of Jamshedpur. 

Evangelism in Burma—Rev. j. C. Richard- 
son of Issein. 

Singing. 4- 

Missionary Opportunities in the Philip- 
pine Islands—Rev. A. E. Bigelow of 
Iloilo. 

“‘China’s Need of Christ’—Miss Beulah 
Bassett of Chengtu, W. China. 

Christianity ina Land of ,Turmoil—Rev. 
J. W. Decker of Ningpo. 

“Jesus Christ, the Hope of the Women 
of China’’—Newly returned missionary. 

When the Church at Home Needs a Friend 
—Rev. Earle Sims of Chicago. 

Adjournment. 


EVENING 


Convention Sermon: From the Heart of 
God to the Heart of Man—Rev. J.C. 
Massee. 
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A Valued Field Representative 


Readers of Missions will recall that 
Rev. John C. Killian formerly gave us a 
number of interesting articles on the 
chapel car and general work of the Pub- 
lication Society. Seven years ago he 
left the Society and went back to the 
pastorate at Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
where he had a very successful work with 














JOHN C. KILLIAN 


the Old First Church. But the field 
work called him back on the road again, 
and for two and a half years past he has 
been rendering a fruitful service in the 
field activities department of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, promoting 
the worship, witnessing, serving and giv- 
ing life of the church. He has now been 
called as field representative by the So- 
ciety he served for nearly ten years. This 
will afford him a wide field for a form of 
work for which by personal aptitude and 
varied training he is peculiarly fitted. He 
enters upon it with the best wishes of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation and a 
large circle of friends. 


Stewardship Essay Prize Award 


The Stewardship Committee names 
the prize winners as follows: 

Group’ A.—1st prize ($100)—G. E. 
Benjamin, Chicago; 2nd ($50)—Ward S. 
Miller, Granville, Ohio; 3rd ($25)—Doris 
M. Amidon, Philadelphia; honorable men- 
tion, Izetta W. Robb, Minneapolis; Julia 
Ritzhaupt, Fairbury, Nebraska. 

Group B.—1st ($75)—Evelyn A. Huse, 
New London, N. H.; 2nd ($40)—Musa 
G. Taylor, South Paris, Me.; 3rd ($20)— 
Elma Griggs, Parker, So. Dakota; honor- 
able mention, Lillian Billings, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth Libby, Freeport, Me.; 
Edith Hart, Cairo, Ill.; Marjorie Hill, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Group C.—1st ($50)—Margaret Otte- 
son, Albert Lea, Minn.; 2nd ($30)—Mary 
Thompson, Des Moines, Ia; 3rd ($15)— 
Floyd Weston Bird, Lander, Wyo. 

Group D.—x1st ($25)—Lola Yocum, 
Lander, Wyo.; 2nd ($10)—Dortha L. 
Reynolds, Fairfield, Ia.; 3rd ($5)—Anna 
May Snider, Indianapolis. 
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The Mono Field at a Glance 
BY LEE I. THAYER 


The year 1769 marks the opening at 
San Diego of the first of the chain of 21 
Spanish Franciscan missions reaching 
from San Diego to San Francisco. The 
Indian population at that date was re- 
ported at 750,000. In 1831 the reported 
number had decreased to 210,000. In 
1850, the year of California’s admission 
as a state, the number was reported as 
200,000. With the coming of the gold 
hunters the rapid decline was accelerated: 
The miners deliberately destroyed large 
numbers of the natives, sometimes using 
their villages as targets for rifle practice. 
Whiskey, unknown before to the Indians, 
was introduced and still continues to take 
heavy toll of Indian life. The following 
diseases also were brought in by the 
whites: tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
typhoid, trachoma, small pox, cholera, 
and measles. With no treatments for 
these diseases and no natural immunity 
from them the surprising fact is that 
after fifty years there were any Indians 
left. The figure given, however, for 1900 
is 11,431. 

With the new century the tide turned 
and there has been a slow increase in 
population. For the decade 1910 to 1920 
the increase for the state amounted to 
6%, while in Fresno county, where our 
Mono missions are located, the increase 
amounted to 25%. Our Baptist work 
was started in 1909 with Miss Ida M. 
Schofield and Miss Emma Christensen as 
the first missionaries. Their work came 
to fruitage in the above decade. The 
claim seems justified that 19% of the 
25% increase in population in Fresno 
County was due to the work of the mis- 
sions. The gospel was preached, converts 
were baptized, churches organized, the 
sick and indigent cared for, employment 
found and used, and families settled in 
secure homes on allotted government 
lands. The work expanded from the 
original station at Auberry to six stations, 
under the district missionary, Rev. J. G. 
Brendel. The Home Mission Societies 
and Northern California Baptist Conven- 
tion cooperate at present in support of 
the work on this field. In addition to my- 
self as district missionary the workers 
are as follows: Miss Nora L. Swenson and 
Miss Cecile Tucker at Auberry; Miss 
Emma Christensen and Miss Lena Gor- 
rell at Coarsegold; Mrs. C, O. Livesay at 
Dunlap; Miss Rose L. Boynton (inde- 
pendent) at Sycamore. For the past 
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year Miss Boynton has manned the 
Sycamore field to prevent its being 
closed. With the end of this month, 
however, she plans to leave. Unless we 
can discover a new source of financial 
supply this field will have to get along 
without a resident worker. 

Since my arrival on the field, Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, 41 Indians have been bap- 
tized. During the winter just past there 
were 10 professed conversions in the 8 
special meetings I held at the 6 stations, 
with the assistance of the women mis- 
sionaries and native helpers. 


A Developing Work 
BY FRANK A. SMITH, D.D. 


Recent population movements have 
created new home mission problems. 
Baptists, notably German and Nor- 
wegian, are coming from the old world, 
and new fields for missionary endeavor 
are thereby open. There is a pressing 
call to begin work among Norwegian 
villages in Alaska. Rumanians have be- 
gun to raise a fund of $50,000 from their 
own members, the money to be invested 
and the income used for church edifice 
and missionary extension. Small inde- 
pendent groups of Polish Protestants are 
turning to our mission churches for 
guidance and help. Russian churches 
are growing in spiritual life and numbers, 
and are raising a fund to extend their 
missions and afford relief among Baptists 
in Russia. 

French churches are uniting in the sup- 
port of a colporter to carry on a ministry 
among their own people. Italian Bap- 
tists have opened a new mission in De- 
troit, and have dedicated a fine house of 
worship in Buffalo. They report that 
the year has been the largest in evangel- 
istic results in their history. The open- 
ing of a new mission in Detroit for Hun- 
garians affords fresh encouragement. 
During the year a special evangelist has 
visited many of the Hungarian churches, 
resulting in an ingathering of members. 
The Slovak work has prospered and 
strengthened. Religious unrest among 
the Jews calls for a missionary program 
of a new order. 

The Mexican work in the Southwest 
has received special attention. Under 
the auspices of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil a conference on Mexican Work in the 
United States was held in El Paso in 
December. All denominations were rep- 
resented by missionaries and administra- 
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tive heads, and a week was spent in care- 
fully considering the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the two million Mexicans in 
the United States. This gathering re. 
vealed a task of great magnitude. The 
economic, social and racial problems 
raised by these people are among the 
greatest to be found in connection with 
our foreign-speaking groups. The con- 
ference also revealed a fine ability for 
leadership among the Mexican mission- 
aries themselves. Northern Baptists have 
a large responsibility in the evangelism 
of these people. 

The Home Mission Society has ren- 
dered assistance in securing increased 
help from local sources for several Chris- 
tian Centers. Brooks House is being 
enlarged by the addition of a gymnasium 
and better living quarters for workers, 
the improvements being financed prin- 
cipally by local industries and business 
men. The Jewish Center in Buffalo, 
known as the “House of the Prince of 
Peace,” has been placed on a foundation 
of better support, and plans are in prog- 
ress to enlarge the work in other Centers. 


The Work of a Missionary Pastor 


BY REV. OSCAR S. JACOBSON, CONVENTION 
PASTOR, NORTH DAKOTA 


My work is very interesting as I come 
in touch with different kinds of people 
and different nationalities. It often hap- 
pens that Germans, Russians, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and Danes will attend 
the same meeting. Sometimes I am 
obliged to speak in two languages (Eng- 
lish and Swedish) in the same meeting, 
and have a few times spoken to Russian 
people through an interpreter. I have 
also been working somewhat with the 
Negroes in this state. 

To give an idea of the-work, the fol- 
lowing might serve as an example: In the 
northwest corner of the state is a little 
Baptist church. A nice little church 
edifice was built about three years ago. 
The burden, however, became too heavy 
for the few members there and last fall 
the pastor resigned. Our state superin- 
tendent asked me to visit that field and 
raise the money needed, which we suc- 
ceeded in doing. After Christmas | 
visited that field again and together with 
another brother held a series of meetings. 
We recommended a brother who gradu- 
ates from one of our seminaries this 
spring. This man has been called and 
everybody is happy. This is one of 
many such incidents. 
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The Life of Prayer in a World of Sci- 
ence, by Prof. William Adams Brown, is 
an addition to the many books on prayer 
that needs no apology. It is a positive 
contribution to the vital subject. It car- 
ries a message for the minister, the 
teacher, the church member, the man in 
the street. “This book has been writ- 
ten,” says Dr. Brown, “by one who be- 
lieves that prayer is the heart of all vital 
religion; yet in his own experience has 
often found it hard to pray.” He dis- 
closes how he has found help, and how 
all may find in prayer the open door “‘to 
communion with the living God whose 
creative spirit can make the weak strong, 
the sad happy, the sinful righteous, and 
the old young.”’ The reader will find this 
a work of unusual character, insight, 
penetration into the secret places of de- 
votion. The range is wide, the treatment 
always scholarly, the style charming, the 
spirit reverent, sympathetic and warm. 
Our ministry will do well to meditate 
Those who 


upon its spiritual riches. 
have been doubtful or neglectful of the 
value of prayer will accept gratefully its 
testimony from experience and its help- 
fulness in making the life of prayer a 


reality. Dr. Brown has plainly put his 
own heart life into this work. The 
closing words are these: ‘The man 
who has learned to pray is no longer 
alone in the universe. He is living in 
his Father’s house.’”’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; $2.25.) 

The Fact of Prayer, Its Problems and 
Possibilities, by John Elliott Wishart, 
Professor of Church History in the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, treats 
prayer as a vital reality, a virtually uni- 
versal fact, and proceeds to discuss the 
problems and questions, such as The 
Problem of Unanswered Prayer, Prayer 
and the Will of God, Prayer and the 
World’s Order, the Uses of Prayer, and 
Prayer and Mizacies. He holds that 
supplication to the Father, on the basis 
of the great redemptive plan disclosed in 
the person and work of the divine Christ, 
is the secret of victory over evil within us 
and without. Wholly different in style 
and treatment from Prof. Brown’s book, 
the two may well be read in conjunction, 
tach possessing a value of its own and 
ministering to different needs. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.; $1.75.) 


The Pupils in the Church School, by 
Antoinette A. Lamoreaux, is a study in 
the formation of personality; a book of 
practical character and fine quality, to be 
commended most highly to teachers who 
would understand the nature, growth and 
development of those who come under 
their instruction and personal influence. 
We particularly admire the high plane on 
which the author maintains her work, 
and the spirit which infuses it. She does 
not lose sight of the supreme motive of 
religious education, “‘to produce person- 
alities who shall live in society according 
to the principles of Christ.” A good 
book for parents as well as teachers. 
(Judson Press; $0.00.) 

The American Spirit in the Writings of 
Americans of Foreign Birth, selections 
chosen and edited by Robert E. Stauffer, 
is a volume that may well be read and re- 
flected upon by those who are American 
born and proud of that fact. These selec- 
tions show the deep affection which the 
foreign-born have for America and their 
devotion to American institutions and 
ideals. This is indeed a human docu- 
ment, useful to the student who wishes 
to understand the American spirit in the 
heart of the immigrant. The compiler 
has exercised fine judgment in his choice 
of material. No other book does in the 
same way what this one does. Not a new 
book but we wish to commend it as an 
aid to better understanding. (Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston; $2.) 

How Do We Know? is a little volume 
containing five popular sermons by Dr. 
Cortland Myers. They are full of in- 
cident and illustration, and are calcu- 
lated to give comfort and assurance, the 
preacher carrying his strong convictions 
with him in his treatment of great topics. 
(Judson Press; $1.) 

Locating the Iron Trail, by Edward 
Gillette, narrates the experiences of a 
civil engineer who became assistant 
topographer on the United States Sur- 
veys west of the one hundredth meridian, 
and in that capacity helped to locate the 
iron trails which have opened up the 
Great West to the East and the world. 
He tells interestingly of the surveys in 
pioneer days in New Mexico and Arizona, 
Colorado, Utah, Nebraska and South 
Dakota, Montana and the Big Horn, 
Yellowstone Park, and Alaska. Thrill- 
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ing experiences were common. This is a 
contribution which future writers of 
American history will value. As the 
writer says, the real winning of the West 
belongs to the railroads. A readable 
story, well illustrated. (Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston; $2.) 

There They Crucified Him, by Dr. 
John A. Hutton, one of England’s most 
thoughtful and spiritual interpreters of 
the gospel, is a devotional volume deal- 
ing with the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, the events in the life of our Lord 
which led up to it, and the right prepara- 
tion for and reception of the sacred 
symbols by the disciples of Jesus today. 
The author is not a sacramentarian in the 
Roman sense, but he believes neverthe- 
less in making much more of the sacra- 
mental element in the Supper than is 
common among church members who 
look upon it without real comprehension. 
Whether one goes all the way with him or 
not, it is not possible to walk in such com- 
pany without deriving spiritual benefit 
from the contact. A book of high 
thoughts centering in the supreme Per- 
sonality. (Doran; $1.75.) 

The Psalms Outlined, by Arthur Emer- 
son Harris, D.D., Professor of English 
Bible in the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, was very briefly reviewed in 
April Missions. By an oversight it was 
stated that the Outline covered only the 
first forty-five Psalms, whereas it covers 
each song of the Psalter in the one vol- 
ume. The error gives us opportunity to 
repeat the commendation of the work for 
its devotional and homiletic value, in ad- 
dition to its usefulness as a textbook. To 
many it will be like a new door opening 
into this wonderful temple of praise and 
devotion. (Judson Press; $1.75.) 


The Way of the Doctor, by R. Fletcher 
Moorshead, is a study of medical missions 
with the twofold object of enabling the 
church members in the homeland to get a 
better grasp of the share these missions 
are taking in the spread of the gospel, 
and of providing the young men and 
women who contemplate a medical or 
nursing career with such facts as may 
enable them to obtain a balanced view of 
medical missions. The subject is treated 
thoroughly by one who knows it and be- 
lieves most heartily in this form of mis- 
sionary effort. Without attempting to 
play on the emotions the plight of those 
who are deprived of medical aid is plainly 
pictured, and the truly evangelistic na- 
ture of the medical missionary is made 
clear. The book is one of the best on the 
subject, and is a valuable addition to 
the Century Company’s department of 
religious books. ($2.) 
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Christianity a Way of Life and Belief, 
by Prof. John W. Bailey, is a student’s 
textbook of the right type—clear, definite, 
moving forward with steady step, and 
following closely the author’s belief that 
“the great distinctive of Christianity is 
Jesus Himself.” He has brought to- 
gether in brief compass the great truths 
which reveal the Master and Saviour and 
the way of life He taught and exempli- 
fied. A small book of large value, to be 
used with profit by Bible classes of adults 
and young people, and full of suggestion 
for Sunday school teachers. (The Jud- 
son Press; $1.00.) 

An Outline Course in Bible Study, by 
Ada Thurman Terrill, is intended to meet 
the demand in secondary schools for 
Bible study free from any consideration 
of creed or doctrine. It furnishes an his- 
torical and biographical study of the Old 
and New Testaments that would make 
the year’s work equal in educational 
value any historical course that receives 
a unit credit for college entrance. As 
teacher of the Bible in a girls’ school in 
Texas the author has had practical test 
of her Outlines. Dr. Truett says the 
book will not only help students in the 
schools but Bible students of any and 
every age, and he is a competent judge. 
Certainly such studies ought to have 
place in the public schools. (Revell; 
$1.50.) 

Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan, by 
Robert Cornell Armstrong, a missionary 
of the United Church of Canada, and 
lecturer in the Aoyama Gukuin Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Tokyo, approaches the 
subject from a new angle. This volume, 
fifth in the series on the World’s Living 
Religions, seeks to enable the reader to 
think in terms of a devotee of Buddhism 
in Japan, to appreciate his point of view 
and thus be prepared to consider his 
religious problems helpfully. Buddhism 
as it works out today in its normal set- 
ting in the life of Japan is here shown, 
and the result will surprise many. The 
young missionary to Japan who has the 
knowledge of the national religion which 
this little volume conveys will be pre- 
pared to get clearly in mind what Chris- 
tianity has to offer, and how it can effec- 
tively be presented. The specious like- 
ness to Christianity which Japanese 
Buddhism has, as expounded by some of 
its devotees, is indicated by the author, 
who has long studied the religious 
thought and history of Japan and been 
an intimate companion of Japanese 
scholars. Each new volume makes in- 


creasingly evident the scholarly quality 
and positive value of such a series. The 
editors, Drs. Saunders and Page, are 
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rendering a fine service to the cause 
of missions. (The Macmillan Co.; 
$1.25.) 

The Other Side of the Door, by William 
Carter, Ph.D., D.D., is the title of the 
first of fourteen sermons which are calcu- 
lated to encourage and comfort those who 
are trying to live a Christian life in this 
day of distractions. Dr. Carter is a 
preacher who believes that ‘‘a living faith 
must have a living personality behind it,”’ 
and he speaks directly to the heart and 
conscience. A helpful book. (Revell; 
$1.50.) 

Redemption, an Anthology of the Cross, 
collected and edited by George Stewart, 
will prove a surprise to many who have 
given the cross the commanding place 
in the Christian religion, but have not 
realized the quantity and quality of the 
poetry which has gathered the light of 
sacred story round its head sublime. Mr. 
Stewart, who is one of the pastors of the 
great Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, has done a fine piece of work, and 
the publishers have seconded him in the 
handsome typography. Beginning with 
Psalm XXII, he gathers fruit from 
Bernard of Clairvaux to the poets of the 
present, disclosing a richness of content 
and a spiritual discernment that make 
the volume one of unusual inspiration. 
Looking through all the wealth of tribute 
and wonder, the eye rests with satisfac- 
tion on that hymn of John Bowring’s, 
known the world over, “In the cross of 
Christ I glory.” The preface is a fine 
example of analysis and appreciation. 
We know of no other work that covers the 
subject in this complete way. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $3.00.) 

Our Parish in India, by Isabel Brown 
Rose, presents the lights and shadows of 
missionary life in western India in a 
lively and realistic fashion. This is mak- 
ing missions interesting, without losing 
the deeper note. The author is of the 
American Marathi Mfssion, Sholapur. 
(Revell; $1.50.) 

Teaching in the Church School, by Seldon 
L. Roberts, is a manual of principles and 
methods for church school teachers, 
treating of teaching, the factors that con- 
dition it, aim, securing whole-hearted, 
purposeful action from pupils, the pro- 
ject principle and work, common teach- 
ing methods, selecting and organizing 
material for religious teaching, teaching 
plans, fixing results, and bettering teach- 
ing. This indicates its practical intent. 
The author is director of Leadership 
Training of the Publication Society, and 
writes from his experience as lecturer and 
teacher of teachers in church schools. 
(Judson Press; $1.00.) 
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William Hosmer Shailer Hascall 
AN APPRECIATION BY REV. RANDOLPH 
HOWARD 

William Hosmer Shailer Hascall in a 
peculiar sense followed in the footseps of 
Adoniram Judson. In the places he 
served, in the sufferings endured, in the 
opening of God’s Word to the Burmans, 
he followed our first missionary. 

In 1872 Mr. Hascall sailed for Burma 
to take up work in the Mission Press, 
at that time located in a small building 
on a side street. Part of his duties was 
the actual setting up of type. That Press 
has now grown until it has hundreds of 
employees, does the finest printing in 
India, and is an effective instrument for 
scattering God’s word in many languages. 

From 1876 to 1880 Mr. Hascall served 
in Moulmein. He married in 1877 Miss 
Emma A. Chace, a teacher at that time 
in Judson College, Rangoon. For a part 
of that period he had charge not only of 
the Burman work but also of the Talain 
and Karen work in the Moulmein field, 
and of the ‘Burman and Karen work in 
the Tavoy and Mergui districts. Mrs. 
Hascall contracted a severe type of jungle 
fever which could not yield to treatment, 
and they were compelled to return to 
America in 1880. His furlough being 
prolonged due to health conditions, Mr. 
Hascall was for a year and a half pastor 
of the Baptist Church in Farmington, 
Maine. In 1883 Mr. and Mrs Hascall 
with their two children sailed again for 
Burma to be stationed at Henzada. This 
was during the third Burmese War. Con- 
ditions were much similar to those now 
in China. Yet despite these difficulties 
the Hascalls did five years of excellent 
work. In January of 1888, Henzada be- 
ing handed over to Dr. J. E. Cummings, 
they went to Upper Burma to open the 
station as Sagaing.° Those who have 
always lived in the temperate zone can 
hardly realize the conditions under which 
the Hascalls lived in this old tropical city 
where the only sewage system was a herd 
of swine. All the family fell ill. There 
the baby Stephen died. The parents and 
three remaining children were ordered 
home, reaching America in May, 1889. 
There followed fourteen years of busy 
pastoral service in America: at the First 
Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass., the 
Central Avenue Church, Dover, N. H., 
and then the organizing and successful 
pastorate at the Harlem Baptist Church, 
Manhattan. 

In 1903 Mr. and Mrs. Hascall again 
sailed for Burma, being stationed first at 
Thonze, then at Bassein, where seven 
strenuous .years were spent carrying 
Christ to the Buddhists, who, to use Mr. 
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Hascall’s own phrase, were trying “to 
satisfy themselves with the negations of 
that ancient man-made faith.” 

In 1910 Mr. and Mrs. Hascall again re- 
turned to America, on the way represent- 
ing Burma at the World Missionary Con- 
ference in Edinburgh. In 1912, forty 
vears after the first sailing for Burma, 
they set out again to enter upon their 
most taxing period of service. Four 
months of each year were spent in the 
little launch ‘The Messenger of Light’ 
in the delta of the Irrawaddy; six months 
were spent in tent meetings, preachers’ 
classes, evangelistic campaigns in the 
schools, and house to house visitations in 
many of the important cities and towns 
of Burma. The remaining two months 
were spent in the Hills preparing new 
tracts and translating new hymns. One 
who heard Mr. Hascall sing “The Light 
of the World is Jesus” in Burmese could 
never forget the way in which he swept 
the people with him. It was during those 
days that the writer came to know him 
sowell. There was the tonic of his smile, 
his cheery word, his ever present witty 
remarks. The young missionary of that 

; day in Burma had the great privilege of 
knowing a great group of missionaries of 
a previous generation: the Smiths, the 
Stevenses, the Bushells, Mr. Cross, Mrs. 


Vinton, Mrs. Rose and the Hascalls. 

In 1917 the Hascalls made their last 
journey to America. The time had come 
toretire. Yet there still was no thought 
ofrest. here was needed a Concordance 
to make more accessible to pastors and 
teachers the Bible which Judson had 


translated into Burmese. The Hascalls 
took this stupendous task. It involved 
eight years of unremitting toil, and Mr. 
Hascall carried it through to completion 
even after his helper in the task was 
stricken in 1922. The only complaint 
one hears during this period was that his 
eyes would not permit him to work longer 
than from ten in the morning to five or 
six in the evening six days a week. 

Mr. Hascall’s other literary work in- 
cluded several tracts, one of which was 
on “Cause and Effect,’ a subject of in- 
tense interest to Buddhists. He also pre- 
pared a Harmony of the Gospels in 
Burmese. The last task which he had 
just completed when he fell ill was a 
Bible Cyclopedia in Burmese. He died 
on March 24th. 

Mr. Hascall was a man of exceptional 
humility and sweetness of spirit. His 
place “over there” must be a high one, 
loris there not the promise, “Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven,” 
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Annual Meeting of the Telugu Mission 
REPORTED BY REV. 0. B. SARBER 


‘THE American Baptist Telugu Mission 

closed its ninety-first year of service 
in its annual conference at Nellore. There 
were seventy-seven missionaries present, 
and their children, twenty-three in all, 
had a glorious time playing under the 
great trees of the beautiful compound 
and in the kindergarten exercises pro- 
vided for them. Six delegates from the 
Telugu Baptist Convention and eleven 
visitors, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. B. Hunting- 
ton of New York, Miss L. P. Bonney of 
Rangoon, Burma, traveling with them, 
Mrs. Anna Patton Smith, South Wind- 
ham, Conn., Mrs. L. F. Foster, Belmont, 
N. C., Miss Leila Loucks, Kotagiri, 
South India, Rev. and Mrs. O. B. Sarber, 
Gary, Indiana, and Mr. J. S. B. Abra- 
ham, Madras, were accorded the cour- 
tesies of the Conference. 

Rev. S. D. Bawden of Kavali opened 
the session Tuesday evening with a de- 
votional period, and the beloved veteran, 
Dr. D. Downie, alert at eighty-eight, 
followed with an address on ‘“The Bap- 
tism of Jesus.” 

Wednesday morning at 8 (they get to 
work early over here), after a devotional 
period by Rev. F. P. Manley, the retir- 
ing chairman, the Conference settled 
down to a six days’ strenuous meeting. 
Dr. W. L. Ferguson was made chairman, 
Dr. W. A. Stanton vice-chairman, and 
Rev. S. W. Stenger, secretary. Letters 
were read from the Telugu Baptist Con- 
vention and from Dr. Robbins of the 
Home Office. 

Since the Home Board had referred to 
this Mission, as to all the other nine 
fields, a series of findings of the New 
York Conference on foreign mission 
policies, requesting this Mission’s reac- 
tion to the same, the program was built 
around these policies, the Reference Com- 
mittee having met in Madras in Decem- 
ber and prepared a report on these find- 
ings; so that the addresses were upon 
certain indicated foreign mission policies, 
and the long, painstaking business ses- 
sions were given to the Reference Com- 
mittee’s report on the same, along with 
vital questions growing out of the local 
work. Several times the time was ex- 
tended, but never once was the devo- 
tional half-hour omitted or seriously en- 
croached upon, and the spirit of devotion, 
in thought, in prayer and in the singing, 
a notable feature, was tender, sincere, 
reverent. 

The Conference was exceedingly for- 
tunate in the presence of Dr. Hunting- 


ton, Foreign Mission Treasurer. He gave 
two addresses: the first presented the 
work of the Advisory Committee of the 
Finance Committee of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention relative to methods and 
policies of the Foreign Society, and im- 
pressions of what the laymen at home 
are expecting of foreign mission admin- 
istration. The second dealt with the 
present status of cooperative movements 
in the denomination, and suggested plans 
for budget making. Dr. Huntington 
gave careful attention to all discussions, 
sometimes participating, though usually 
in response to questions asked of him; 
and also found time to collaborate with 
committees. His mature counsel and 
cordial sympathy proved of rare value, 
and his gracious personality endeared 
him to the Conference. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton too made a large place for herself in 
the love and esteem of the Telugu mis- 
sionaries. 

The papers and addresses showed great 
care in preparation’ and were of a high 
order. They included “Financial Rela- 
tions with the Home Board,” by Dr. 
Ferguson; ‘Survey of Our Missions 
with a View to Economy Through 
Combinations or Eliminations,” by Rev. 
C. R. Marsh; “Mission Remunera- 
tion and the General Economic Con- 
dition of the Christian Community,” 
by Rev. J. M. Baker; “Financial Rela- 
tions with Indigenous Churches,” by 
Rev. F. P. Manley; and “Christian Edu- 
cation in the Telugu Mission,” by Miss 
Grace Bullard. Miss Meme Brockway, 
now making a world tour for the Publica- 
tion Society and the World’s Sunday 
School Association, in addition to her 
work in Sunday school methods and 
Bible story telling before the Conference, 
gave ten lectures to Nellore and Ongole 
students and others in one of the school 
buildings. 

The rich and varied musical talent 
within the Conference membership added 
greatly to the enjoyment and inspiration 
of the sessions. Saturday evening was 
devoted to social relaxation, and an im- 
provised program of Conference talent 
was greatly enjoyed, closing with greet- 
ings to the new and recently returned 
missionaries. 

Perhaps the most outstanding single 
feature of the week was the “‘shooting”’ of 
the Conference by Mr. Holt with his 
cinema camera. He staged three pictures 
—first the Conference filing out of the 
building; second a reproduction of early 





360 


scenes in the Mission, the assembling of 
the Conference, arriving in ox carts; and 
third the Conference dashing in in a long 
string of autos. Mr. Holt hopes to re- 
lease these films, along with others of his 
world tour, at the meeting of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention this year. 

The Conference came to a very tender 
close at a late hour Monday evening, 
January 3, in a farewell to six of the 
veterans of the Mission soon to return to 
America—Dr. and Mrs. D. Downie, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Ferguson, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. E. Silliman. Hearts were full and 
there were tears a-plenty as tender words 
of appreciation and halting responses 
were spoken. A call for a tally on the 
number of years of service rendered by 
these six elicited the score of 238 years 
to their credit on the Lone Star field. 

Because of the Home Board’s request 
for consideration of Foreign Mission 
Policies, this annual meeting was of 
necessity almost exclusively a business 
session, but the many reports revealed 
intense activity and a passion for souls 
on the part of the workers, as well as a 
deep loyalty to the denomination and to 
Baptist principles. About 5,000 baptisms 
were reported for the year, increased re- 
sponsibility is being laid on indigenous 
Christians, and every possible effort is 
made for the training of native leader- 
ship. 


IN GENERAL 


Wedding at Shanghai College 


A pretty home wedding took place 
March 11 when Miss Mena Huizinga, 
Instructor in Mathematics at Shanghai 
College, was married to Mr. Claire Wel- 
rose Lanam, wireless operator on the 
U.S. Destroyer of the Asiatic fleet. The 
ceremony was performed before a bower 
of ferns and flowers by the father of the 
bride, Dr. Henry Huizinga of the English 
Department of Shanghai College. Mrs. 
Victor Hanson played the wedding march 
from Lohengrin and Miss Anne Herbert 
of Margaret Williamson Hospital sang 
two choice musical selections, favorites 
of the bride. A delightful wedding supper 
followed immediately after the ceremony. 
Only the immediate family and a few 
friends of the bride and groom were 
present. The guests were President and 
Mrs. F. J. White, Dr. A. G. Baker of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Kelhofer, and the Misses Leone J. Dahl, 
Lillian Thomason, Hazel Taylor, Anne 
Herbert, Hannah Leventass, and Dorothy 
Hoffman. On Sunday afternoon follow- 
jng all the members of the faculty of 
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Shanghai College and their wives, both 
Chinese and foreign, together with the 
guests on the campus, were invited to 
the home of the bride’s parents, to pre- 
sent their good wishes to the newly 
married couple. Mrs. Lanam will con- 
tinue her teaching till the end of the year, 
after which she and her husband expect 
to make their home in America. 


A Higher Than the Highest 


What a Canadian Correspondent has 
to say of Mr. Brock’s “highest Baptist 
church in the world” will be found in this 
readable letter from Rev. H. E. Stillwell, 
General Secretary of the Canadian Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Board, dated 
Toronto, April 12: 

Dear Mr. Editor: In the last number of 
your excellent magazine, MissIons, there 
is an article by my old friend, Rev. Geo. 
Brock, entitled “The Highest Baptist 
Church in the World.” The reference is 
to the Baptist chapel at Ootacamund, 
South India, the altitude of which is 
given by Mr. Brock as 7,000 feet. The 
article was of special interest to me as, 
some years ago when I was a missionary 
in India, I visited Ootacamund. 

However, my present purpose is to 
point out that the church at Ootacamund 
is certainly not ‘the highest Baptist 
church in the world.”’ I send youa photo 
of the Baptist church in La Paz, Bolivia, 
South America, where the Canadian 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board is labor- 
ing. The altitude of La Paz is given by 
the Government as 12,500 feet. You will 
see that this is 5,500 feet higher than the 
church at Ootacamund. Moreover, we 
have a second chapel at Oruro, in Bolivia, 
which is also 12,500 feet above sea-level. 
Again, we have a third church at Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia, the altitude of which is 
8,500 feet. Our school, on our Farm 
among the Indians, sixty miles from La 
Paz, which is used both for chapel and 
schoolhouse, is also 12,500 feet above 
sea-level. 

The church at La Paz stands on the 
third site which the Mission purchased. 
When the church which we had built on 
the first site was ready for the roof, the 
Catholic authorities raised such technical 
obstacles that no further progress could 
be made. Then Canadian Baptists gave 
themselves to prayer, with the result 
that the Catholic authorities purchased 
our church and site at a price which left 
us without any financial loss. A second 
site was purchased, but before we could 
use it a third one on the main street of La 
Paz was offered to us. It is on that site 
that the Canadian Baptist Mission 
church, seating easily 350 people, stands. 
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In a recent revival meeting there, sena- 
tors, cabinet ministers and other highly 
placed people were present. The church 
is so beautiful that even the Catholics 
feel that it is worthy of the name of 
church. 

Canadian Baptists have been in Bolivia 
now about thirty years. They were pio- 
neers in the days when the proclamation 
of any other religion than Catholicism 
carried with it the death penalty. Great 
changes have taken place in the last quar- 
ter of a century, with the result that now 
the gospel may be proclaimed freely in 
large sections of Bolivia. The member- 
ship of the three Baptist churches is 
about 120 and includes not a few con- 
verts of high intelligence and very fine 
character. 


A Men’s Bible Class Feature 


While the Roanoke Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., is waiting for the com- 
ing of the new pastor, they are not asleep. 
The Men’s Bible Class of the church 
conducted the prayer meeting on Wednes- 
day night, January roth. They madeita 
real missionary prayer meeting. Under 
the leadership of Harold Neibert, they 
conducted the World Tour trip. They 
brought in a large electric fan, turned 
out the lights and set the fan going. Then 
Mr. Neibert told them that they were in 
the airship and were starting out from 
New York to visit the mission fields. He 
described how they were passing out by 
the statue of the Goddess of Liberty, and 
with the room still dark, they sang 
“America.” Then they reached the first 
stop, turned off the fan and turned the 
lights on. One of the men acted as guide 
to show the people through the mission 
station, describing everything in detail 
just as it is in the Log. Then the lights 
were turned out again and the fan 
started, and thus through all of the stops 
to date. 


“Your Study Bible” in Korean 


Word comes from Rev. Robert T. 
Coit, missionary at Soonchun, Korea, 
that Dr. J. W. Weddell’s Your Study 
Bible, published by the Sunday School 
Times, has been translated entirely into 
the Korean language by Professor Cho, 
who only awaits assistance toward Its 
printing by the Christian Literature So 
ciety at Seoul. They desire to put 4 
copy into the hands of every Korean pas- 
tor, feeling that its simple, understand- 
able outlines and comments would be of 
great value to the young Korean church, 
and aid these humble loyal Christians 2 
their eager pursuit of the Word. 
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FroM VARIOUS foreign mission fields 
come reports which indicate that women, 
always hardest to reach, are beginning to 
show a new interest in the gospel. Rev. 
J. A. Penner of Hanumakonda, South 
India, with his helpers baptized 113 in 
one village last year and found the group 
of new converts made up of whole 
families. Rev. A. F. Groesbeck of 
Chaoyang, South China, last year found 
women more ready than ever to listen. 
Of the 36 baptized by him, 27 were wom- 
enand girls. Ina church which has been 
progressing by itself on the Ungkung 
field, South China, Rev. G. W. Lewis 
found a congregation of 80, half of whom 
were women. This was the first time in 
twenty years’ experience that he had 
found women willing to come to church. 


we 


Rev. E. E. SILtiman of Narsaravupet, 
South India, wrote his valedictory report 
from the field at the close of 1926, as he 
and Mrs. Silliman do not expect to return 
again to the field after coming home this 
spring. Mr. Silliman went out to India 
in 1884, and Mrs. Silliman followed eight 
years later. This field had 414 baptisms 
last year. 


www 


Tue Harajuku Baptist Church in 
Tokyo (formerly called the Kyobashi 
Church) is on the way to a larger site and 
a more suitable church home. This 
church was one of those that lost every- 
thing in the great disaster. Pastor T. 
Takahashi, formerly in Shiogama, is 
stressing home evangelism. He holds 
meetings every week, as for example, in 
the home of a relative of the late Premier 
of Japan, and has other significant con- 
tacts. The young’ people of the home 
churches will be interested in the fact 
that Oswald Wynd, son of the mission- 
ary-in-charge, and a student at the 
American School in Tokyo, conducts an 
English class at the Harajuku Church one 
evening each week. 


www 


FRIENDS OF THE Tokyo Station will 
tejoice (0 hear that work has at last been 
€gun on the Woman’s Residence at 
Surugac‘ai, Tokyo. This is the site of the 
Sarah Curtis Home, that played such an 


important part in the early days of the 
work in Japan,. the place where Miss 
Kidder and Miss Whitman and others 
lived and labored. The neighborhood 
was made a wilderness by the 1923 earth- 
quake and fire, but it is being rapidly 
built up now and will be a finer section 
of Tokyo than before. 


CROW INDIAN BAPTISM BY REV. W. A. 
PETZOLDT 


FIVE HUNDRED BAPTISMS are reported 
for the past year by Rev. A. C. Phelps 
for the Karen Mission in Henzada dis- 
trict, Burma. A steadily growing inter- 
est in things of the Kingdom is also re- 
ported. Many non-Christian villages are 
asking for workers to come and open 
schools among them. 


WH 


BAPATLA FIELD, South India, had 562 
baptisms in 1926, the number coming 
from 57 different places on the field. 


www 


DuRING THE LAST five years, church 
membership on the Kurnool field, South 
India, has been increased by the addition 


of 1,700 converts, the present enrolment 
numbering 4,000. Last year 290 people 
were baptized. 


www 


SEVENTY-THREE PUPILS have been en- 
rolled in the school at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, 30 of whom are regular attendants 
at Sunday school. 
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THROUGH THE EFFORTS of the general 
missionary, Marvy Ayres of Boise, Idaho, 
7 daily Vacation Bible Schools were con- 
ducted during last season. Over 100 
boys and girls confessed Christ. 


www 


DAVENPORT .HousE at New Haven, 
Connecticut, has become the parsonage 
and parish house of the Italian Baptist 
Church, while the Home Mission So- 
cieties’ work is now about a mile away at 
Fairhaven Christian Center. 


www 


THE NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL at the 
Baptist Hospital at Capiz, P. I., in 
chargeof Dr. F. M. Meyer, has 16 students. 


www 


THE SANTURCE Baptist CHURCH in 
Porto Rico reports a prosperous year, for 
19 have united with the church through . 
baptism. The church has also decided 
that although they would be self-support- 
ing, their missionary budget would not be 


affected. 
iffecte pwrers 


At Rock Sprincs, Wyominc, Ruth 
Hughes, the missionary appointee of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, is work- 
ing in connection with a real interna- 
tional church. In this town of less than 
10,000 there are 46 different nationalities. 
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REV. Percy T. CHAPMAN, general mis- 
sionary of the Home Mission Society in 
Salvador, reports that the sales of Bibles 
and evangelical literature are now sur- 
passing the records of all previous years. 
Two colporters of the Publication So- 
ciety, a sub-agent of the American Bible 
Society who is in the republic for a few 
months, and Mr. Chapman have made 
the bulk of the sales. 
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Lest We Forget 


The missionaries whose faces you see 
on the pages of Helping Hand this month 
are those who have gone out during 
1926-27 to the foreign field as representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Society. Three 
other missionaries went earlier and their 
pictures appeared in Our Work in the 
Orient. They were Miss Hazel Mann, 
Miss Grace Maine and Miss Ermine 
Nichols. Because of the financial condi- 
tion in the home land no candidates will 
be presented at the next Convention. In- 
terest therefore centers around these new 
ambassadors who are already on the field, 
facing grave problems while they seek to 
prepare themselves by mastering the 
language, and striving to learn the life 





HELEN BENJAMIN 


and thought of the people to whom they 
minister. 

Miss Helen M. Benjamin was desig- 
nated to Nellore, South India, and the 
missionaries on that field believe that she 
was sent in direct answer to their prayers, 
so quickly is she becoming a part of the 
life of the Hospital. When presenting 
herself to the Board Miss Benjamin gave 
every evidence of true devotion to the 
ministry of healing as it is related also 
to the needs of the soul. She sailed for 
India with the deep conviction that the 
“highest type of service may be rendered 
when busy hands relieve suffering at the 
same time that the voice carries the mes- 
sage of comfort to those in distress. At 
the age of twenty Miss Benjamin had be- 
come deeply interested in all forms of 
Christian service, and welcomed every 


opportunity for training, with the objec- learning much, and that I am enjoying church in Seattle is glad to call her “‘mis- 
tive that all gifts were to be used for the the learning of it, and as I learn I am 
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glory of God. Her home church is the 
Garfield Baptist, Chicago. Friends will 
be interested in a message from her. 

“A report from one who has been in 
the mission for less than three months 
seems rather insignificant, and because of 
this my report will necessarily be a per- 





FLORA GRACE E2NST 


sonal one. It has been said that the 
motto of the American youth today is: 
‘T don’t know where I am going or when 
I'll get there, but I know I am on the 
way.’ Just now I feel very much like that. 
I am studying Telugu, and I am becom- 
ing acquainted with my work. I am 
learning some of the big problems con- 
nected with it. I am making friends 
with the Indian people, trying to under- 
stand their problems and their attitudes 





DOROTHY CAMPBELL 


aright. Just how much I have learned I 
do not know. Just what there is to learn 
I do not know. But I do know that I am 


{ trying to remember the One who said, ‘] 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ ” 


. dreams come true and has had her visions 
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Miss Flora Grace Ernst has seen her 




















ESTHER J. EHNBOM 






become realities, for she has always 
wanted to go to the foreign field. She 
sailed for the Philippines as a mission- 
ary nurse, and is already actively at 
work. A great need in the Hospital at 
Iloilo has been met with her appointment, 
and the investment of a life has been 
made that with God’s help will yield 
abundant dividends. Miss Ernst belongs 
to New England District, and went out 
from the church in West Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

A wonderful heritage is that of Dorothy 





















MARY BONAR 






Campbell. Bornin Swatow, South China, 
in a missionary’s home, she has known 
the overflowing joy of a life lived for 
others. She has known, also, the priva- 
tions of such a life on the mission field. 
But with her knowledge has come het 
desire to return to the country of her 
birth. Her chosen field was China and 
the type of work she most longs to dos 
evangelistic. She is a nurse, a graduate 
of the training school of Seattle. Her 
parents were missionaries and she has 
two sisters on the foreign field now. The 
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Miss Esther J. Ehnbom, of the First 
Swedish Church of Duluth, Minn., de- 
scribes her call to missionary service: 
“While on an especially hard case, after 
graduating from Lakeside Hospital in 
Chicago, I felt the call urgently. I had 
a dream and very clearly saw the words 
before me ‘Go,’ with the rest of the lines 
in Matt. 28:19-20. From that time His 
hand seemed to guide me in all things.” 
Miss Ehnbom’s preparation Itad been ex- 
ceptional and her wide experience will 
make her invaluable to the needy ones 
in Congo land where she has gone. 

Needy Africa has claimed another new 
worker, and here again we see urgent 
need being met by those who love much 
and express that love by giving. The 


GLADYS GARNET 


Logan Baptist Church in West Virginia 
has always had a deep interest in Miss 
Mary Bonar, who had been church mis- 
sionary and active member before going 
to Africa to teach in 1922. The church 
has forged a new chain in its interest and 
Miss Bonar goes into our work in the 
Belgian Congo as its representative. 
“Having seen ignorance and sin in this 
dark continent,” she writes, ‘and their 
need of a Saviour I want to go back.”” As 
ateacher she has been skilful in imparting 
knowledge. She has leadership, mental 
equipment, the evangelistic spirit and an 
abiding consciousness of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence. All of these gifts she lays on 
the altar and gives her life to Africa. 

Delegates to the Northern Baptist 
Convention in May, 1926, will recall the 
tinging challenge given at the evening 
session, when the candidates were pre- 
sented to the Convention by the two 
Foreign Societies. This challenge was in 
the form of a telegram from Dr. J. H. 
Coon, the father of Mrs. C. D. Eulette, 
offering to pay the salary and expenses 
of ten new candidates for the Woman’s 
Board, und a similar proposition was 
made to the General Society, provided 
4 equal number should be secured by 
the Socicties, 
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The Woman’s Board accepted the 
challenge of faith, and the first response 
came from a friend of the New England 
District. It is always of interest to see 
and know our ambassadors, and friends 
will rejoice in the message fresh from the 
field of these who have gone out during 
1926-1927. To.Miss Gladys Garnet be- 
longs the distinction of being the first 
missionary to sail in response to the 
challenge. 

Miss Garnet is a member of the Beth- 
any Baptist Church of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and was designated to Balasore, 
Bengal-Orissa, to which field she sailed 
in September. Her whole life had been 
planned with the foreign field in mind. 
Her preparation had been patient and 
persistent, and always she kept to her 
ideals. With a supreme faith in God and 
a very deep prayer life this young mis- 
sionary began her work. After a few 
months she writes: 

“What a joy there is in allowing God 
to lead us and knowing that with Him 
we cannot goastray. God knew I wanted 
to be here, and it makes me very happy 
to know He chose to open the way and 
bring me here in answer to my prayers. 


MARGUERITE ELDREDGE 


I have been very much impressed with 
the extreme simplicity of life among the 
Indian people. What a contrast it is to 
the complexity of American living. The 
girls here are as sweet and lovable as they 
can be and respond so quickly to the in- 
terest that is shown in them. I am glad 
to be able to share what I have in life 
with these who have so little. I long for 
them to know my Christ. 

I have already attended three Indian 
dinners when rice and curry were served, 
and which we ate with our fingers. This 
week has brought me lovely long letters 
from Mr. and Mrs. Coon. They enclosed 
their pictures and said that he was send- 
ing me some books which he calls a ‘kit 
of spiritual tools.’ ”’ 

The second missionary to go as the 
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special response to Mr. Coon’s challenge 
was Miss Marguerite Eldredge, who 
sailed for the Belgian Congo on Septem- 
ber 18th. Atlantic District claims her 
and her church membership is in the 
First Church of Bloomfield, N. J. Since 
a child of ten she had desired to be a mis- 
sionary and was a student volunteer. 
Africa has so enlisted her interest and 
enthusiasm that she writes frequently. 
Her letters give such fine word pictures 
of the country and work that it seems 
cruel to limit her to a few lines: 

“T have found the Congo a land of sur- 
prises. Nearly every day has produced 
the unexpected. At Kimpese I visited 
several classes where young and old are 
preparing for careers of greater useful- 
ness. The transforming power of the 
gospel through Christ was everywhere 
apparent. My great regret is that I am 


HAZEL WETHERBEE 


not twelve new appointees instead of one. 
Our missionaries are doing a vast work 
here, and the native teachers are co- 
operating splendidly.” 

New England’s response to the chal- 
lenge is an evangelistic worker, Miss 
Hazel Wetherbee, a member of the 
church in Peterboro, N. H. She waited 
patiently for several years for the ap- 
pointment to definite foreign missionary 
work. She does not remember when she 
did not desire to serve her Master. Al- 
ways interested in missions, she had 
thought of the life of a missionary as 
something beyond her ability or reach, 
but she early decided that if God wanted 
her to go He would indicate the way 
clearly and enable her to prepare her- 
self. Miss Wetherbee is especially inter- 
ested in personal evangelism, and it seems 
very fitting that she should be chosen as 
the evangelistic worker for Assam this 
year. 

“Organized missionary endeavor can 
alone be perpetuated by the constant 
recruitment from the ranks of the young.” 
Today you have seen the potential re- 
serves of our mission fields, and will you 
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not bear them in your heart as their days 
of preparation being finished they must 
needs step down from the mountaintop 
of vision and take their places among the 
toilers in the world’s out of the way 
places?p—Mary L. Bishop. 


In Memoriam 
MISS CARRIE PUTNAM 


The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
has sustained another loss in the death 
of one of its pioneer missionaries, Miss 
Carrie Putnam of Maubin, Burma. She 
has been been planning to sail for home 
in March and was at Rangoon when the 
summons came on April 5. Her last 
letter was filled with expressions of love 
for her work and concern for her dearly 
loved people. “My active service, for 
them,” she writes, “will be soon over, but 
the service of prayer will still remain. 
This I hope to render even more fully 
than ever before.” In the forty-one 
years in which Miss Putnam was in 
charge of the Pwo Karen School at 
Maubin, she had seen the work grow 
from 60 to 500 pupils and 18 native 
teachers. Last year the graduating class 
was the largest in the history of the 
school, and 28 trained teachers from the 
Teachers’ Training class were sent out. 
All of these became village school- 
teachers. Who can measure the in- 
fluence of Miss Putnam’s life of prayer 
and work in her chosen field as she has 
trained three generations to give to others 
what they themselves have received. 


MISS FRANCES A. COLE 
A Tribute by her Niece, Mrs. E. E. Murray 


I am writing in regard to my aunt, 
Miss Frances A. Cole, at the request of 
my father, Henry Richards. Her going, 
on February 17th, was so sudden and 
unexpected that we are still stunned. It 
seems almost unbelievable. We loved 
her; her life was one of sweet loving ser- 
vice, and although many times weary and 
not so well she was so happy and cheer- 
ful, never seemingly discouraged or down- 
hearted. The secret, of course; was her 
nearness to God, for her spirit was always 
attuned to His. Her life tome was one of 
the sweetest, most unselfish and truly 
Christian I have ever known. She was 
buried at Fort Lincoln Cemetery, not far 
from where my mother lies, on Sunday, 
February 20. Dr. Abernethy, pastor of 
Calvary Church, Washington, officiated. 

Friends of the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety will recall that Miss Cole was one 
of our honored missionaries who went out 
to Congoland in 1892. She was a sister- 
in-law of Dr. Henry Richards, whose 
very name conjures up pictures of Africa. 
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THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
REJOICES IN THE SUCCESS OF ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE CAMPAIGN 


From Minnesota to West Virginia 
BY ADA H. BOYCE 


Missionary Supervisor Ceniral Division 


If it were possible to trace all of the 
lines of influence radiating from our 
fields, or link together the thousands of 
hearts touched by ministry or message, 
then an adequate story of the year might 
be told. But those lines may be long. 
They may extend across our country 
into Mexico, or span the ocean to the 
homelands of our people. Those hearts 
may be timid. Many may hold fast the 
secret of loving ministry, sc that only 
God may know the results. 


MISSIONARIES AND ADVANCES 


From Minnesota to West Virginia 40 
missionaries have represented our de- 
nomination in devoted service, in loyal 
cooperation, and with inspiring influence 
upon their people. These people have 
been taught God’s Word, they have been 
instructed along the lines of our denomi- 
national enterprises, they have been led 
to pray for and to give to our missionary 
projects. 

We rejoice that it was possible through 
a released salary to place a missionary in 
Southern Illinois among the foreign popu- 
lation, most of them miners. Contrary to 
our experience in many fields, nearly all 
who attend the week-day classes readily 
accept the invitation to Sunday school. 
In the short time of seven months, scores 
of homes have been visited and several 
have united with the church. There is 
less opposition to the religious message in 
many fields; or perhaps we might better 
say the people are stronger as they resist 
opposition. The eager acceptance of the 
gospel message is everywhere apparent. 

In the Mexican work in Kansas City, 
Missouri, where we cooperate in the sup- 
port of a missionary, a woman over 100 
years old has been baptized. She listened 
to the reading of-the Bible and said, “I 
believe, I will be baptized,” and she 
dared to take the step. 

Across the river in Bethel Neighbor- 
hood Center, the good work mentioned 
last year has continued. In no Center is 
there a finer example of what may be 
accomplished by the workers identify- 
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ing themselves with their people. First, 
through activities with the children, visi- 
tation in the homes, a program for adults, 
simple gospel messages in English, the 
study of the Bible, finally culminating 
in calling a foreign-speaking pastor. 
Many women have attended the English 
classes for four years, most of them 
joined the Bible class, learning to love 
the Word. One woman, clasping her 
Bible to her breast said, “‘O, how I love 
it! But if I had only known about it 
when I was twelve years old! I would 
have told my mother and my brothers 
and my sisters.’’ Then, as the tears came 
to her eyes, she added, “‘And they never 
knew!”’ But she now has told the story 
to her husband, her children and her 
friends, and they are following her ex- 
ample and joining the church. Several 
of the Polish, Russian and Lithuanians 
have been baptized. The type of Chris- 
tianity which they see in the Center is 
what they need in their lives. 






















ENVIRONMENT OF OUR CENTERS 





We do not question that every Baptist 
recognizes the need of our Home Mission 
enterprise, but how many actually know 
conditions? Visit Weirton, for instance. 
Here are gigantic steel mills and glaring 
sin; here is labor for man and gambling 
dens to lure him; here are gathered men 
from scores of countries, but no home 
conditions fit for the name ‘home.’ The 
Ohio rolls along obscured by fog, the 
sun’s rays seek to penetrate the dense 
smoke and hissing steam. One might 
lift his eyes to the hills but there is no 
inspiration, for they are denied of their 
verdure by the gaseous fumes from the 
mills. Ugliness, toil and sin, with three 
weak Protestant churches. Bootlegging, 
temptation, and crime entrapping the 
children and but one Christian Center. 
But all honor to the staff, heroically 
holding high the banner of purity and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. East Youngs 
town, with all of these disadvantages plus 
some others, with two foreign-speaking 
Baptist churches and two brave girls try- 
ing to teach higher ideals! Listen to the 
Rumanian woman who says, “Tell me 
the story—my heart it knows—my head 
it cannot tell—but I want to be a Bap- 
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tist.”” 
smoke, a few small rooms for a home 
and many children, evil influences in 
street and alley, and ome inadequate 
Christian Center. These are but three 
of the many fields where the mission- 
aries struggle with these conditions day 
after day, bringing in the children, often 
questioning whether it is all in vain to 
cope with so much sin and sorrow; but 
above the doubt and discouragement 
comes the voice of Him who says, “It is 
to me.” 


“OQ, God!” I cried, “Why may not I 
forget 

These boys and girls entering life’s 
battle 

Through me yet. Am I their keeper? 

.. . This often fruitless toil 

These souls to win! They are not mine.” 


He looked at them—the look of One ' 


divine. 

He turned and looked at me, “But they 
are Mine.” 

“OQ God!” I said, “I understand at last; 

Forgive and henceforth I will bond slave 
be 

To Thy least, frailest little one. 

I would not more be free.” 

He smiled and said, ‘‘It is to me.” 


THE FUTURE 


Our Christian Centers, which eight 
years ago seemed adequate, are already 
outgrown. The people of Hammond are 
cooperating with our denomination at 
Brooks House in erecting a gymnasium, 
larger residence quarters and new class 
rooms in Hestenes Hall. We are hoping 
for like responses in East Chicago, as 
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South Chicago, steel mills and Katherine House is overflowing with its 


many groups. In Kansas City we must 
gain possession of the building adjourn- 
ing Bethel Neighborhood Center. In 
Youngstown determined effort is being 
put forth to secure a building. In De- 
troit our scores of children are testing the 
capacity of the mission, so that the chil- 
dren sit “three deep.” The growth of 
the work demands more and better build- 
ings. Needy fields call for more mission- 
aries, we could use ten more trained 
workers immediately. But perhaps the 
demand which is most gratifying is the 
development toward an organization in 
several of our Christian Centers. These 
converts are taken into nearby Baptist 
churches, but no matter how hearty the 
welcome, their Christian life cannot be 
developed through service, for they are 
not adapted to fill positions in an Ameri- 
can church. But in an organization 
centering in the institution they could 
take their places as leaders, for in most 
instances, if they have strength to take 
the step, they are leaders among their 
people. They need the sustaining power 
of the Lord’s Supper administered to 
their own group, and the development 
which comes from feeling the responsi- 
bility of an organization. We gratefully 
acknowledge our debt to the faithful vol- 
unteers on every field, but we need many 
more willing to enlist in the program of 
evangelization with our missionaries. We 
need more definite prayer for our mis- 
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many more volunteers, and all of our con- 
stituency supporting the work by inter- 
cessory prayer, are crying needs. Give 
us these with God’s blessing, and to- 
morrow will be brighter than today. 


RALPH SHIN, A PIUTE BABY, FALLON, 
NEVADA. WE WORK FOR THESE 
LITTLE ONES 


Changes on the Field 


This is the time of the year when many 


sionaries with their problems, the people changes occur on Home Mission fields. 


who are hearing the message, and all of 
the agencies connected with our work. 


The following include the April actions. 


Transfers.—June Barber to Morgan- 


More adequate buildings, added workers, town, West Va., from Boomer. Mamie 
a church organization in a few instances, Passolt from Cosmopolitan to Polish 























BIBLE CLASS AT THE BAPTIST CHRISTIAN CENTER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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peoples in Milwaukee. Louise Carter to 
Aiken Institute, Chicago. Bertha Cheney 
from Pueblo, Colorado, to kindergarten 
at the Italian Christian Center, Phila- 
delphia. 

Appointments —Ida M. Bullock was 
appointed headworker at Emmanuel 
House; Brooklyn. Lilla Sawyer was re- 
appointed as missionary among Rumani- 
ans in Akron, Ohio. Elfreda Bartholo- 
mew was reassigned to the work at the 
Italian Baptist Church, Trenton. At 
Brooks House Rhoda E. Lundsten was 
appointed field woker. Miss Lundsten 
graduated from the Training School in 
June. Miss Vivian L. De Mar was ap- 
pointed missionary to cosmopolitan 
people in Milwaukee. Miss De Mar 
graduated from the Training School in 
June. At the Italian Christian Center, 
Newark. Elizabeth Sheffield has been 
appointed head worker. F. Dorothy 
Cotey has been appointed club worker at 
Strong Place Community House, Brook- 
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Among Lepers in Burma 


The work of the Moulmein Leper 
Asylum during the past five years has 
been of great interest. It has had its 
perplexing problems, and these have 
given us a great deal of concern, but we 
have also had our times of rejoicing as 
we have seen the fruits of victory given 
to us by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The numbers have grown from 
48 to more than 100. 

Mg. Po Thet, who had been the care- 
taker for more than 25 years, died last 
April, and his loss has been keenly felt. 
The increased cost of rice, along with the 
doubling of our population has almost 
emptied our treasury. These, with some 
personal matters pertaining to the lepers 
themselves, are some of our problems, 
and an interest in your prayers is ear- 
nestly solicited for the future of the work. 
During the period of five years Mr. 
Darrow has been superintendent for two 
years, and Mr. Halliday for three years. 

The evangelistic work among these 
unfortunate people has been carried on 
with great success, the preaching being 
done in Burmese, Tamil, Telugu, and 
English. The work of Subriedo, a for- 
mer cook in Tavoy, and Narayanaswamy 
who has been an inmate of the Asylum 
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lyn, Miss Cotey graduated from the 
Training School in June. Ruth Shaw, 
another June graduate, has been ap- 
pointed missionary at Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Rhena Brokaw was appointed teacher in 
the mission school at Santa Ana. Ruth 
Hunter was designated principal of the 
Chinese Baptist Mission, San Francisco. 
Olive Russell has been appointed Chris- 
tian Americanization missionary and as- 
sociate to Mildred Kaminskie in Atlantic 
District. Jeanette Wright, Esther Legee, 
Marion Parker and Margaret Temple- 
man, June graduates of Training School, 
have been appointed as missionaries, 
fields not yet designated. 
Resignations.—The following resigna- 
tions have been accepted: Gretel Davis, 
missionary among cosmopolitan people 
in Pittsburgh; Ruth Howard, missionary 
at Federal Hill Christian Center, Provi- 
dence; Marion Johnson from missionary 
work at San Salvador, and Bessie Stock- 
well as teacher at Mather School, S. C. 


THe FAR LANDS 
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for nearly 19 years cannot be too highly 
praised. The influence of some of the 
inmates has been troublesome, but the 
influence of these two men has always 
been for the good of the lepers and for 
the glory of God. They have witnessed 
faithfully. On Nov. 4th, 1926, it was 
our privilege to baptise 12 men and 5 
women. According to races there were 
8 Telugus, 4 Tamils, 2 Burmese, 1 Oriya, 
1 Talaing, and 1 Zerbadi. Thus there 
were six Oriental languages represented 
and spoken by this group. This makes a 
total of 42 that have been baptized dur- 
ing this five year period. We are grate- 
ful for the privilege that has been ours, 
in being allowed to have a small part in 
this most interesting work which is 
carried on under the management of the 
missionaries of our two foreign mission 
boards.—William G. Evans. 


Good News from Mahbubnagar 


A field in South India which closed the 
past year with a promising outlook is the 
Mahbubnagar district in the Deccan, 
from which Mrs. A. M. Boggs wrote in 
December: ‘We have just finished 
another bi-monthly meeting with the 
preachers and teachers out on the field. 
Their reports are more encouraging than 
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we have heard at any time during the 
six years we have been in charge of this 
work. One church has multiplied its 
membership by five since it was organ. 
ized three years ago, when it began with 
thirty members. Sixty have been added 
during the past year alone. Another 
worker who went to a non-Christian vil- 
lage four years ago has gathered a score 
of redeemed souls about him and expects 
soon to organize a church there. Another 
village of backslidden Christians of many 
years standing has in a large measure re- 
turned to the Lord and many new one; 
have been added too. And so I could go 
on telling of the way the Lord is working 
out on the field. 

“Good rains this year after four years 
of almost famine conditions have madeus 
lift up our heads and give thanks. We 
had a bumper crop of maize on our Mis- 
sion land, which yielded the equivalent 
of $50.00. This is a great help in the 
maintaining of our boarding school. 
Managing on meager resources is a talent 
missionaries have to develop whether 
they wish to or not. 

“Extensive repairs on our old bunga- 
low kept us anchored here during the 
unusually great heat of the past summer. 
The work came to a standstill during the 
rains but will now be resumed. A huge 
kiln of lime has been burned and the 
work of re-roofing the two side rooms of 
the bungalow will, we hope, go on stead- 
ily now. The middle portion of the bur- 
galow has been completed. It was a 
great day when we moved back into our 
clean upstairs, after being cooped up 
with all our goods and chattels in a small 
room downstairs during all the months of 
frightful heat. I had a physical and 
nervous breakdown during that time and 
was about prostrated for two months, 
but managed to stay around until the 
roof was on. Then I went to the hills to 
recuperate and returned very fit.” 





























A Lahu Association 





In the mission for the Lahus and the 
Was, which centers-in Bana Village, 4 
few miles across the Burma border in 
China, thousands have been turning t0 
Christ. Last year 1,935 were added to 
the church by baptism. Rev. R. 5. 
Buker, one of the party of young mis 
sionaries who went out to service in this 
mission last fall, describes an Association 
meeting of these new Christians. ‘There 
were over 2,400 people in attendance al 
the Great Association, coming from the 
Christian villages in all directions. Ther 
were around roo non-Christians preset. 
Originally the Association had been st! 
for the first of December. It had to be 
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postponed at least twice because we did 
not arrive from lower Burma. After we 
arrived it had to be postponed again on 
account of a week of rain that set in con- 
trary to all rainy and dry season pro- 
grams. This is the dry season. 

“Finally on Saturday evening, January 
7th, we opened with a concert by the 
school. This musical took nearly two 
hours and was rendered without any 
musical instrument whatsoever. The 
pupils sang hymns, anthems and trans- 
lated songs in a wonderful style. It is 
truly remarkable to realize that all this 
musical development of the past six years 
is purely the product of Christianity. 
Four meetings on Sunday and four on 
Monday completed the program. No 
period of recreation appeared to be neces- 
sary. The people came for inspiration 
and seemed to be satisfied. To feed this 
crowd the following items of food were 
contributed: 23 hogs, 20 head of cattle, 
11,340 pounds (nearly six tons) of rice, 
260 pounds of salt, 24 pounds of dried 
peppers, and 30 pounds of tea. The 
value of all this at native prices is about 
Rupees 1,400, or over $500. All this was 
contributed by the native Christians. In 
addition to the cost of food is the expense 
of putting up a tabernacle, temporary to 
besure, large enough to house the services 
of the program. The whole affair did not 
cost our missionary budget a single cent.” 


Famine in India 

The poor people of South India are 
facing the terrible conditions that come 
when two seasons in succession are un- 
fruitful. Rev. John Newcomb, D.D., 
writes from the Cumbum district: “It is 
regretable to have to report that we are 
now facing grim famine. Our beautiful 
big tank-lake, twenty miles around, is 
entirely dried up. The green fields are 
withered and the crops are burnt to dust. 
All food grains are selling at famine 
prices. We have had no rain for over 
six months and shall probably not have 
any till next June. It will be hard on the 
poor people and the cattle now for 
months.” 

Early in the year the people in the 
Ongole district were looking to the Gov- 
etament to start famine relief works. In 
parts of the field the southwest monsoons 
failed to come in July and August last 
year. Then the northeast monsoon ex- 
pected in September or October failed 
completely. It is expected that there 
will be no relief from the conditions that 
set in until this fall, after the southwest 
monsoons have come again and produced 
their crop. Thousands of people who 
even in times of good crops have scarcely 
enough to eat are having difficulty in 
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finding the minimum of food and water 
necessary for life and must see their cattle 
suffer too. Rev. J. M. Baker writes from 
Ongole: “Living here in their midst is 
almost an unbearable situation, No one 
at such a time has a right to eat himself 
unless he tries to get something for others 
to eat.” 

What these famine conditions mean to 
the Baptist churches of India is indicated 
in the following paragraph from the an- 
nual report of Rev. Thorleif Wathne, of 
the Markapur district: ‘People have left 
the district by the thousands to seek 
temporary employment in other parts 
where they have some harvest. Whole 
families have migrated. There are only 
a few schoolchildren left in many places, 
and on our tours we find many almost 
deserted palems (villages). People are 
now slowly returning with very little 
saved up. There will be no harvest until 
August or September next and what 
people are to live on till then I do not 
know. Many have only a meal a day 
now, and God only knows how condi- 
tions will be three months from now. 
That our work will suffer seems certain. 
Starving children do not make good stu- 
dents, and hungry people are too much 
worried about what to eat to think much 
of seeking the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. It is therefore with heavy 
hearts that we think of the year that is 
just beginning.” 


Harvest Festival in South India 


We had nine harvest festivals in our 
field during the past year. Considering 
the hard times in which we have been liv- 
ing here, I must say that most of the 
churches did wonderfully well. We col- 
lected about 600 rupees in those festi- 
vals. It seems to me that many of our 
Christians find joy in giving. It has be- 
come a part of their Christian life. The 
rains have failed almost entirely and yet 
the people gave quite freely. 

I just want to give as an example 
Toongatoorty, the youngest church of 
this field.. The pastor, M. D. Samuel, a 
lively young man, a good singer and 
musician, had prepared for the festival 
well and a number of Christians had 
come from the different villages. At 4 
p. m. all the Christians with their pastor 
came to our tents to take us to the place 
where the festival was to be held. A 
nice program provided music and 
speeches and songs by the Christians of 
the different villages, and a sermon by 
the missionary. After I had given my 
address the collection was taken. Chris- 
tians came forward and told of the bless- 
ings and of the experiences they had had 
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during the year, for which they brought 
their gifts to the Lord. One young man 
rose and said: “I have had many bless- 
ings, but I do not give these gifts because 
I had many blessings, but because I love 
my Lord and Master Jesus I bring my 
thank-offering.” I was glad to hear such 
a confession by a village man. If this 
love will get hold of the hearts of all 
Christians we surely will meve ahead in 
India, and also in the homeland. 

At night the Christians again came to 
the tent to take us into the village for 
another meeting. They came with music 
and songs and with many torches. We 
made an imposing procession through the 
streets of the village. The whole village, 
men, women and children, followed us 
to the place. Hundreds of people had 
come. Even non-Christians from the 
neighboring villages had come and the 
preachers and I had the time of our lives. 
The village Christians sang hymns and 
we preached in turns and the meeting 
went on until eleven oclock. In this way 
we have our harvest festivals and through 
them we draw the people and bring them 
to the gospel.—Cornelius Unruh, Nal- 
gonda, South India. 


Foreign Missionary Record 


MARRIED 


Dwight L. Johnson, M.D., and Miss Dorothy J. 
aaa at Iloilo, Philippine Islands, on February 
18. 


SAILED 


From New York, March 19, on the Leviathan, 
Miss Annie S. Magilton for South India. 

From New York, March 26, on the Letitia, Rev. 
and Mrs. John McGuire, for Burma. 

From Boston, April 3, on the Laconia, Miss Ger- 
trude R. Anderson, for Burma. 

From New York, April 5, on the Conte Rosso, 
Rev. H. I. Marshall, for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Lewis and children, of Ung- 
kung, South China, in Los Angeles, on March 13. 

Rev. R. T. Capen, Miss Mabelle R. Culley and 
Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Waters, of Swatow, South 
China, in San Francisco, on March 21. 

Rev. and Mrs. O. G. Tillman of Rangoon, Burma, 
Mrs. P. R. Hackett and son of Moulmein, and Miss 
_ E. Parrott of Myingyan, in New York, on 
April 1. 

Miss Harriet Barrington of Nellore, South India, 
Miss Esther Clossen, M.D., of Gauhati, Assam, 
and Miss E. Ruth Paul of Gauhati, in New York, 
on April 2. 

Rev. W. G. Evans of Moulmein, Burma, Rev. 
and Mrs: E. S. Hildreth and two:children of Swa- 
tow, South China, Rev. and Mrs. D. L. Phelps and 
two children of Chengtu, West China, and Miss 
Carrie A. Shurtleff of Yachow, West China, in San 
Francisco, on April 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Cossum and four children, 
of Suifu, West China, in New York, on April 12. 

Miss Lucy P. Bonney and Miss Gertrude Teele 
of Rangoon, Burma, in San Francisco, on April 18. 


APPOINTED 


At the meeting of the Foreign Board on April 12 
Rev. Paul J. Braisted 

Miss Ruth Evelyn Wilder, fiancee of Mr. Brais- 
ted, appointment effective on marriage. 

Rev. Frederick R. Bruce. 

Miss Mildred E. Blair, fiancee of Mr. Bruce, ap- 
pointment effective on marriage. 


DIED 


Mrs. J. E. Case, retired missionary from Burma, 
in South Acton, Massachusetts, on March 13. 

Rev. W. H. S. Hascall, retired missionary from 
Burma, in Baldwin, Long Island, on March 24, 

Miss Carrie E. Putnam, of Maubin, Burma, in 
Burma, on April 5. 
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THE HOME LAND 


Congratulations 


At the annual Home Mission fellow- 
ship meeting of the boards of the So- 
ciety and the Publication Society, Mon- 
day, March 21, the latter Society was the 
host in New York City, Dr. Rivington 
D. Lord, presiding. After an exchange 
of fraternal greetings, the members of 
the two boards unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, which was presented 
by Dr. A. G. Lawson: “The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and The 
American Baptist Publication Society 
assembled in joint session, record their 
deep gratitude to God for his rich bless- 
ings upon all the organizations within 
our Northern Baptist Convention, and 
especially for the spiritual harvests which 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has gathered in the fifty 
years of its life, and for the wonderful 
ingatherings in the churches and missions 
both at home and abroad during the past 
year, and look forward hopefully to yet 
larger favors from our Lord and a more 
abundant response from our people in 
gifts, service and prayer.” 


For Good Architecture 


The Department of Architecture of 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety has rendered admirable service for 
all of the mission boards cooperating in 
the maintenance of the Cooperative 
Evangelical Seminary of Porto Rico. 
The Seminary, founded in 1919, com- 
bined the forces of seven denominations, 
Baptist, Congregational, Christian, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and United Brethren. The Seminary is 
governed by an incorporated board of 
trustees in which each cooperating mis- 
sion board has an equal representation. 
Compelled to seek larger quarters the 
Seminary has purchased a site near the 
University of Porto Rico and at the most 
accessible point on the Island. Plans for 
a complete seminary plant have been pre- 
pared by the architects of the Home Mis- 
sion Society. Their estimates call for 
$228,000, for the whole project. These 
plans have been approved by the several 
mission boards. They contemplate an Ad- 
ministration and Felicitation building, 
two dormitories, a chapel, and five resi- 
dences for members of the faculty. Stu- 
dents come from all parts of Porto Rico, 


from Santo Domingo, Cuba, and Vene- 
zuela. Of the 39 students for 1926-27, all 
preparing for the ministry, 8 are Baptists, 
3 Congregationalists,, 7 Disciples, 6 
Methodists, 13 Presbyterians, 2 United 
Brethren. 


An Educative Church 


Personal responsibility for the claims 
of the local community, missions at home 
and abroad, and education, is the four- 
fold purpose of the Third Baptist Church 
of San Francisco, of which Dr. E. W. 
Moore, a graduate of one of the Baptist 
mission schools for Negroes, is minister. 
He exemplifies what schools for Negro 
youth are trying to do in the way of de- 
veloping strong leadership for the colored 
race. He declares that information is 
what his people need, and when they 
know what to do they will respond. Dur- 
ing the two years of his pastorate not a 
dollar has been raised for any department 
of church work through the agency of 
entertainments or suppers. The budget 
system with duplex envelopes is used. 
“We give,” reports Mr. Moore, “‘on the 
weekly (not weakly) basis.” The mis- 
sionary quota for the ensuing year is 
$1,250 and the church has met its 
monthly obligations at the rate of $104 
per month. There are 157 on the finan- 
cial roll. The church is also assisting in 
the education of a young man and young 
woman, and in the support of three aged 
members. 


Fires and Friendships 
BY REV. J. ALFRED PEARCE, HAITI 


You will be glad to know that I have 
at last secured as a dwelling house a 
charming little two-story bungalow. I 
have lived for over a year in a wretched 
little café where I had one small room; 
the food was bad and the cooking worse 
than anything I experienced in Central 
Africa. There have been no less than 
eight serious fires in this little town during 
recent years; three of them since I came 
here sixteen months ago. Only a few 
weeks ago the French consul, an old man, 
was obliged to jump from his bedroom 
window to save his life, as the staircase 
was well ablaze when he woke up in the 
middle of the night. There is no fire 
brigade, and no water available even if 
there was the usual apparatus. One of 
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the fires swept away three-fourths of the 
town. Hundreds of people lost all they 
possessed in less than an hour; only two 
or three places were insured. Many of 
the houses have never been rebuilt. Con. 
sequently the rentals of the few houses 
left are at a p:emium. 

I thought you would be interested in 
reading the accompanying letter, a trans. 
lation from the French of one which ] 
received from a young girl in New 
York: 


Dear Brother in Christ: Recently, 
while reading the Bonne Revue, I saw 
your article about Haiti. From that time 
the Lord has put your work on my heart, 
and I do not cease to intercede for you at 
the throne of grace. I shall try, with the 
aid of God, to help you a little. I ama 
little girl, converted from Roman- 
Catholicism five years ago. Both of my 
parents are French, but I spent some of 
my infant days in Haiti, consequently | 
can see from here, dear brother, your 
struggles and your difficulties; but what 
a joy also to think of that beautiful prom- 
ise of the gospel, ‘“Those who sow with 
tears shall reap with hymns of praise.” 
By this same mail I am sending to you 
three small parcels containing New Testa- 
ments and portions of Scripture (in 
French). Please let me know if you care 
to have more. I am enclosing in this let- 
ter five dollars. Waiting the pleasure of 
hearing from you, accept, dear brother, 
the Christian salutations of a sister in 
Christ, who is earnestly desiring* to serve 
the Master.—Stephanie Pierre. 


*The word used here in French is 
“bouillante,” which means boiling. The 
literal translation would therefore be, 
“boiling over to serve the Master.” 


An Appreciated Gift 


Word comes from Porto Rico concern- 
ing the good work of the new auto-chapel 
car of the Publication Society. Superin- 
tendent G. A. Riggs states that the chapel 
car work during the first two months re- 
sulted in 238 professions of faith, 67 4 
them in towns and 171 in the country. 
About $40 worth of books were sold in 
towns, and $112.83-in the country. Two 
Bible schools and one regular preaching 
station were opened. As fruit of the 
Publication Society’s cooperation with 
the Home Mission Society in Porto Rico, 
Mr. Riggs recently received through Dr. 
S. G. Neil a special gift from a New 
England friend of $500 to be applied to 
wards the building of a chapel in the 
rural station called Palmer, the first tow? 
in which the chapel-auto car began 15 
work. 
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Stewardship of Prayer 

Stewardship of the whole of life will be 
the main thought in the minds and work 
of Bapist women throughout 1927-28. 
This subject will be considered in every 
district meeting, and definite plans will be 
made by each district board for the 
alignment of every activity to this idea. 

It is a common mistake to forget that 
the privilege of prayer is a sacred trust; 
that there is a Stewardship of Prayer for 
which we are held responsible. 

Prayer is a force necessary to the 
world’s salvation, but one frequently 
neglected. Often we are so busy trying 
to do things for God that we fail to take 
time to get direction from God; then we 
wonder why, when our efforts result in 
confusion or come to naught. 

Prayer is just keeping the gate open. 
It is keeping the whole life open to an 
infinitely loving and all powerful Father. 

Prayer should be definite and inclusive. 
In order to have it definite and inclusive 
the pray-er must be thoughtful, must be 
informed about and interested in the 
peoples of the world. 

Following are suggestive methods for 
promoting a greater prayer life on the part 
of Baptist women. 

1. Practise Early Morning Prayer— 

“The morning is the gate of day 
But ere you enter there, 
See that you set, to guard it well, 
The sentinel of Prayer.” 

“I would give anything to feel that He 
teally cared about the little everyday 
problems, joys, sorrows, of my life. How 
can make myself realize Him?” ‘‘Exact- 
ly as any one learning anything else of 
value in life—by constant, faithful prac- 
tice day by day, taking definite time to 
think about Him. By recalling again and 
again how He has guided us through some 
difficulty or to some achievement; by re- 
membering all the friends and joys He has 
sent us; by thinking about His plan for 
humanity. 

2, Read Books on Prayer.—New Testa- 
ment. Pick out and meditate on Jesus’ 
teaching about prayer and His practice of 
Prayer. Among many good _ books 
Wtitten on Prayer are The Open Gate to 
Prayer (.60), by Mabel Thurston; The 
Soul’s Sincere Desire ($2), by Glenn 
Clark; (he Christian Doctrine of Prayer 
($4), by James Hastings. 


3- Coitinue the Family Altar. Many 


set up the Family Altar during the 
January World Tour. Continue by use of 
The Book of Remembrance. See special 
requests for prayer in Around the Con- 
erence Table in each issue of MIssIons. 

4. Devotional services in meetings of 
Women’s Missionary Societies —Make 
these periods times of real concern for a 
sinning world. 

5. World Day of Prayer for World Mis- 
sions, March 2, 1928.—(A far look 


ahead!) Join with women of other evan- 
gelical faiths in the community wherever 
possible in the prepared program for the 
day of Prayer. But every day should be 
a day of prayer for the entire world. 


Young but Growing Fast 


Although the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society is the youngest 
of the state organizations, it has already 
abundantly justified its existence. At its 
second annual meeting it packed the hall 
with 550 women who listened with in- 
tense interest to a protracted program. 

We have varied our plans of presenting 
departmental methods and reports. At 
our first annual meeting we presented 
them in the form of an improvised one- 
act play called ‘““Mother Massachusetts 
Entertains Some Good Ideas,” the Ideas 
being Mrs. White Cross, Mrs. Mission 
Study, etc., who quite disturbed Mother 
Massachusetts’ complacent self-satisfac- 
tion with her achievements in the past. 
This year our program was integrated 
around the topic “Our Baptist Family 
at Home,” and after “Our Family Altar,” 
“Our Family Conclave” (necessary busi- 
ness) “Our Family Budget” (concretely 
the national budgets); ‘““Our Family Re- 
union” (our missionaries from near and 
far); we came to “Our Family Plans,” 
our departments given under the head- 
ings “‘The Family Library” (study books, 
etc.) ; “The Family as Neighbors” (Chris- 
tian Americanization) ; “The Family En- 
tertainments” (suggestions for programs) ; 
“The Family’s Children” (W. W. G. and 
C. W. C.); and “The Family Picture 
Gallery” (missionary posters). 

The state is on the Honor Roll, and is 
rejoicing in being the first state to go over 
the top in the Golden Anniversary, hav- 
ing far exceeded its quota of $40,265 by 
paying in over $52,503.35, thus helping 
the New England District, which had the 
largest quota of any District ($107,915), 
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to be the first to go over the top with over 
$115,249.47 paid in (April 18th report) 

We have placed four traveling libraries 
in circulation throughout the state this 
year, awarded a silver vase for the church 
making most points in the Reading Con- 
test, and have organized ten new World 
Wide Guilds, besides a Boston W. W. G. 
Union, whose first meeting was attended 
by 150 girls. We have been late in start- 
ing, but watch us grow.—Mrs. Grace 
Coleman Lathrop, President. 


Early Morning Prayer 
REQUESTS FOR PRAYER 


Please remember especially in your 
prayers Dr. Esther Closson who has come 
back from Gauhati, Assam, with tubercu- 
losis and will not return to the field, and 
for Mabelle R. Culley, Swatow, South 
China, who returns before her furlough 
is due, with a nervous collapse. 

Pray for our Baptist young women 
that they may consider Home Missions 
as a field of service and yield their time 
and their talents to bring Christ into the 
hearts and homes of all who live within 
the borders of our great land. 

(Space will be reserved each month for 
requests for prayer and for outstanding 
answers to prayer. You are invited to 
cooperate in making this a helpful part 
of this section.) 


Standard of Individual Excellence 


Mrs. E. S. Gunn, secretary-director of 
Woman’s Work for Nebraska, has sug- 
gested a “Standard of Individual Excel- 
lence” by which the Baptist women of 
Nebraska may measure their service for 
Christ. She is willing to share her 
thoughts with all her Baptist women co- 
laborers, hoping thereby, that God may 
help each one of us to be on the Honor 
Roll in His service. 

1. Keep the Morning Watch. Mark 
1:35. 

2. Daily Bible Study. 11 Tim. 2:15. 

3. Attend all church services regularly 
unless hindered by sickness. Col. 3:15-16. 

4. Strive to be a soul winner. John 
1:41, 42. 

5. Practise tithing. Malachi 3:8—1c. 

6. Live. 1 Cor. 13; 1 John 4:16. 

7. Read Musstons monthly. 
16:9, I0. 

8. Read five mission books a year, two 
home, two foreign and one inspirational. 
Acts 1:8; 16:13, 15. 

9. Endeavor in everything to give God 
first place. 1 Cor. 3:10—-15; Phil. 3:8. 

Honor Roll, Matt. 25:20, 21. 
Class A. Matt. 25:22, 23. 
Class B. Matt. 25:24-30. 


Acts 
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Worth While Guide for the World 
Wide Guild 


Some years ago a few far-sighted Bap- 
tist women, realizing an unmet need for 
the cultivation of racial sympathy and 
friendliness among young people, insti- 
tuted the movement which resulted in 
the organization of the World Wide Guild 
for Baptist young women. It is a unique 

Department of Missionary Education in Operation ee ee eee | 
ent, that it not only 7 
FROM THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1926-1927 thrives for more than a decade without cati 
a handbook of methods, but serves with Mis: 
Trunk Line Routes of Missionary Education Service increased usefulness its growing con- came 
stituency. The Guild Book, therefore, is diffe 
. Missionary Program Meetings. not a book of theory in religious educa- for. 
. Mission Study Courses. tion, but rather the written record of men 
. Church Schools of Missions. successful methods in missionary educa- Rea 
. Teacher Training—through institutes, Summer Assemblies and Conferences. tion gathered from an abundant and ship 
Branch Lines of Organized Missionary Training, through a len cel teins. saeie Gul :. 
. The Children’s World Crusade (Boys and Girls under 12 years). but ever elastic to meet current needs, habe 
. The World Wide Guild for girls and young women (over 12). have become more of an institution than tion 

3. The Royal Ambassadors for boys and young men (over 12). an organization, and reaching into lands 
. The Sunday School classes and departments (Graded Stories, Studies, Poster across the seas are making its larger in- Yor 
Charts). fluence felt toward that world friendship Al 
. The Young People’s groups (B. Y. P. U.; Baptist C. E.). which is its major objective. Organiza- 

. Student Groups. tion suggests conformity and limitations. P 

. Women’s Groups This institution expressing great ideals, vied 
. Adult and General Groups. motives and aims, is not hindered by sale 
Equipment Features theory or practice. Its purpose is not 
1. Literature—(Graded) Organizational, Educational. ames ocak rags mani ‘ollie Bapt 

‘ : toward the world program of the Master, 
2. Literature—General and Special. b . . . Peop 

: : ut to harness these ideals to active mis- 
. Dramatic Materials. : “paige the I 

4. Costumes of Mission Fields. Se ieee éoige : , 

5. “Missions”—The News Medium of the Department rae remarkable success of this — 

s : ment is traceable to the breadth ‘of its 
Connecting Lines of Cooperative Efforts, through ideals, its world-encompassing interests, 


1. The Missionary Societies (Home and Foreign). - and its interracial sympathies. Its mo- 
2. The American Baptist Publication Society. tive is the missionary motive which is at sae 
3. State Conventions and City Mission Societies. the very center of the Christian religion. ‘ Pa 
4. The Missionary Education Movement. An ultimate Christian world order is the 


5. The Christian Life Program for all Baptist Young People. goal toward which it aims. 
The World Wide Guild covenant opens 


Personnel and Schedules with the phrase‘‘ Mindful of the Millions,” 

. Executive Staff (4 Salaried). and its closing sentence points to “The 

. Field Staff (2 Salaried). Light of Life.” We are reminded that . Yo 

3. Office Staff. in the matchless prayer of our Lord, its oe 

. Voluntary Staff (1,400 unsalaried, Working in Districts, States and Associations). opening petition is for the world—‘“Thy t 

. Field service among State Conventions, Ministers’ Conferences, Missionary Kingdom come”—as though He expected cae 
Conferences, Assemblies, House-parties, Theological Seminaries. our relationship to Him to be in those 

cPrit 


Terminals—Missionary Education Objectives terms. Built upon such a broad founda- ' 


1. The training of Baptist boys and girls in the world interest ideas of Jesus Christ. “©? 4S this, it was inevitable that mis The 


2. The preparation of seminary graduates in the missionary program and objec- S!02@tI¢s and Christian leaders at home 
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6. The evangelization of the people of all races everywhere. on life. 
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for its success. Out of her abundant ex- 
perience and with the help of her col- 
leagues she has given us this valuable 
handbook. May the blessing of God, 
already so richly bestowed, reach out in 
ever widening areas through the instru- 
mentality of the World Wide Guild!— 
From the Preface by Rev. W. A. Hill. 


Graded Missionary Libraries 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation announces a new'series of Graded 
Missionary Libraries of five or six vol- 
umes each, and carefully selected for 
different age groups. There are libraries 
for boys and girls of different ages, for 
men and women, libraries for Fireside 
Reading, Student Libraries and Steward- 
ship Libraries. A list of these libraries is 
issued in a special folder for free distribu- 
tion. The libraries will be of special 
value to the local church in the cultiva- 
tion of its missionary reading. 


Young People and the World’s Work 


All Baptist young people will be inter- 
ested in the new booklet called “Young 
People and the World’s Work.” This 
contains declarations of life purpose by 
the representatives of the nations who 
presented their messages at the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Chicago on Young 
People’s Night. Their group is called 
the International Cabinet of Youth. The 
following persons presented their own 
statements, and these statements have 
been reproduced in this booklet: 


1. Gordon Bigelow (Anglo-Saxon, American): 
“Why I cannot Resist the Ministry.” 

2. Oswald Tark (Estonia): ‘“‘Missionary Zeal in 
Estonia.” 

3. Palmira Diaz (Porto Rico): 
in Porto Rico.” 

. Johannes Norgaard (Denmark): 
Brotherhood in Action.” 

. Mable Lee, Ph.D. (Chinese): ‘ ‘Chinese Stu- 
dents in New York.” 

. Pedro Cachopero (Philippine Islands): ‘‘Why 
lloilo Calls Me.” 

- Reuben Marc (Haiti): * ‘Why I Shall Return 
to My People? 

8 Yo Kawamura (Japan): 
versal Need.” 

. John L. Tilley (American Negro): ‘‘Contribu- 
tory Factors in Racial Understanding.” 

. Johnson Kangyi (Burma, Karen): ‘‘The Karen 

Must Share It.” 

. John Halko, Jr. (Czechoslovakia): 
of a Foreign-speaking Colony.” 

. Princess Ataloa (Little Song), (Indian, Nor th 
American): ‘“‘The Voice of My People.” 


The fact that these young Baptist 
leaders are going forth from their semi- 
naries and schools to perform their part 
in the world’s work should make this 
Pamphlet of special value for young 
people's meetings. We are all proud of 
the record which these young nationals 
have made, and it is the best kind of 
evidence that young people of our day 
are me. suring up to obligations of Chris- 
tian service. The pamphlet may be 
secured for 25c. from the Department, 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“Spirit of Missions 


“World 


‘‘Japan’s Need a Uni- 


“Outreach 
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Ten Minute Dramatizations 


Mrs. Leslie E. Swain of Providence, 
R. I., at the request of the Department, 
has prepared a series of short dramatiza- 
tions based on an episode in the life story 
of ten outstanding missionary heroes. 
While these were written for presentation 
at the campfire hour at the boys’ camps, 
the series will be of great value for indoor 
use. Royal Ambassador leaders, when 
presenting a program on one of the ten 
heroes treated in Mrs. Swain’s series, will 
bring their meeting to a splendid climax 
by using the given ten-minute drama- 
tizations. When the chapter does an 


Boys’ Camps Next Summer 


The Department is cooperating in the 
following camps for boys: 

Old Oak Farm, Somers, N. Y., June 
30-July 5. 

Sunshine Acres, Long Island, N. Y., 
July 3-10. 

Royal Ambassador Camp, Ocean Park, 
Me., July 11-24. 

Camp of the Four Arches, Raven Rock, 
N. J., July 25-31. 

Older Boys’ Camp, Factoryville, Pa., 
August 1-7. 

The Department is especially respon- 
sible for the Ocean Park Camp. This 
camp is open to boys 12 to 16 years of 
age and is limited to 150 boys. A faculty 
of 22 pastors will give both instruction 
and supervision. Two hours ofeach morn- 
ing are given to class-room instruction. 
The closing period is held out of doors 
and each boy elects what interests him 
most, athletic coaching, nature study, 
manuel training, scouting, pioneering and 
first aid. The afternoon and evening are 
given to recreation. A ten minute drama- 
tization featuring an episode in the life 
story of a great missionary will be given 
each night at the camp fire. Anattrac- 
tive booklet concerning the Ocean Park 
Camp will be mailed upon application. 
Our Field Secretary is covering appoint- 
ments in Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine in the interests of 
the Ocean Park Camp. 


New Programs for Baptist Boys 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation takes great pleasure in announcing 
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especially creditable piece of work, the 
dramatization might be repeated at the 
Sunday school hour, or at some regular 
church service. Workers with interme- 
diates and also Guild leaders will find 
these materials very valuable. The 
series is as follows: 
Christian Adventures on Sea and Land (Wilfred 
Grenfell) 
Twenty-one Monthsa Prisoner (Adoniram Judson). 
Livingstone and Stanley Meet and Part (David 
Livingstone). 
Alexander Mackay’s Hands. 
Living Water (John G. Paton). 
Marcus Whitman’s Call. 
A Hoa’s Hour of Testing (George Leslie Mackay). 
Winning Li Hung Chang’s Support (John K. Mac- 
kenzie). 
Robert Moffat Returns with Afrikaner. 
Raro tonga Burns Its Idols (John Williams). 


a new series of programs for workers with 
boys. Its earlier series for this purpose, 
entitled “‘“Missionary Heroes,” was based 
upon the biographies of outstanding mis- 
sionaries of all denominations. Twenty- 
four of these are now available. This 
new series is based upon our own Baptist 
work, and each program-booklet contains 
ten stories of human interest concerning 
boys overseas and at home, who have 
been won to Christ and trained for ser- 
vice, and who today occupy positions of 
leadership. This series is to be termed, 
“Comrades in Christian Service,’ and 
like the Heroes Course, is published in 
courses of twelve programs. This new 
series now ready include the following: 


Character Building at Shanghai College—F. J. 
White. 

Christian Brotherhood at Waseda—H. B. Ben- 
ninghoff. 

Enlisting for Christ on the Naga Hills—W. B. 
Lipphard. 

From the Ranks of Rankin—Luella E. Adams. 

Making Men at Mabie Memorial—J. Howard 
Covell. 

Proclaiming Christ Among the Telugus—Margarita 
F. Moran. 

Pioneer Christians of West China—Chester F. 
Wood. 

haere Criminals at Kavali—Mrs. S. D. Baw- 


Taking a City for Christ—H. C. Gleiss. 
Training Leaders at Judson College—R. L. How- 


ard. 
Uncle Sam’s Boys at San Diego—Floy F. Barkman. 
— the Boys of Sona Bata—P. A. McDiar- 
mid. 


Report from R. A. Chapter No. 69 
BY ALDEN STANFORD, COUNSELLOR 


The William Carey Chapter of the 
First Baptist Church of Rock Island, 
Illinois, was one year old March 16, 1927. 
Due to loss of some of our members our 
membership has grown only from nine 

(Continued on page 379) 
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“Great things are done 
When men and mountains meet, 
That are not done by 
Jostling in the street.”’ 
—Blake. 

Welcome summer! I hope many of us 
will meet mountains this summer, or fill 
our souls with the grandeur of the ocean, 
or the peace of some quiet refreshing 
place where we may forget the jostling of 
the city streets and revel for a while in 
the beauty of God’s great “out-of-doors.” 
Then shall we be better fitted for the great 
things that are to be done by Guild girls 
everywhere. 

Read this charming little fable of the 
white rose. Mrs. Balka is our Guild sec- 
retary for Kansas and she gave this as a 
toast at a Guild banquet. It was sent me 
by a Guild girl and I have received per- 
mission to have it printed. My earnest 
hope is that all who read may heed, and 
that the life of every Guild girl may be- 
come one of the fragrant roses in the 
Master’s garden. 

Read the announcement concerning 
Summer Conferences in May Missions 
and do try to send one or more delegates 
to the one most convenient to attend. 

A correction! In March Missions the 
report of the Vermont State Rally should 
have been credited to West Virginia. Our 
humble apologies to West Virginia! 


| Lone 
Laan, Mokea 


“‘How the White Rose Gained Her 
Fragrance”’ 


BY HENRIETTA PRICE BALKA 


There was once upon a time a Gardener, 
who planted for himself a Rose. Tender- 
ly he cared for his beautiful flowers, faith- 
fully he watered them, gently he clipped 
and trimmed them so that each flower 
might grow its best. In his garden grew 
red roses, full blown, pink joyous roses 
nodding in the breezes, yellow dainty tea 
roses who tossed their lovely heads and 
drew their leaves away from the careless 
wild roses which clung to the fence near 
by. There were rambler roses, who 
wandered aimlessly over the white trellis, 
and often pricked the fingers of the Gar- 
dener when he tried to guide them aright. 


Oh, there were roses and roses, and the 
Gardener loved them all. But in one 
special spot in his garden the Gardener 
had planted roses which he loved with 
exceeding great tenderness. He loved 
them for their gentleness, their purity, 
their sturdiness, their beauty, their 
promise of large and healthy plants for 
the future. Yes, the Gardener loved his 
white rosebuds, so young, so lately 
planted in his garden. Sometimes he 
talked to them and said, ‘“How young you 
are, little rosebuds, and how much you 
mean to my garden. Are your tender 
stems strong enough, are you deeply 
rooted enough to withstand storms 
that will sweep over this garden? Will 
you grow strong and sturdy until your 
buds open into perfect roses, or will some 
blight make you imperfect and soil the 
freshness of your leaves? I love you, 
little rosebuds. Grow straight and strong, 
up, up into the sunshine.” 

So the white rosebuds grew in the 
garden. But they were not content. One 
day they spoke to one another, and one 
said, ‘Why is it that we have no fragrance? 
The air about us is filled with perfume, 
but youand I have none.” Said another, 
“We have been quiet. We have stayed 
here just where we were planted. We 
have not complained when the Gardener 
pruned or trimmed us.”’ Spoke another, 
“Only one of all our number has fragrance 
and her perfume is sweet. She grows 
near the fence yonder.” The rosebuds 
turned their graceful heads toward this 
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most favored sister. ‘But see!” they 
exclaimed, “‘she is smaller than we, less 
perfectly formed, and she sometimes 
visits with those wild blossoms which 
clamber so awkwardly over the fence.” 
“T cannot understand it,”’ sighed a perfect 
bud. Then a wise little rosebud spoke, 
“Let us ask the Gardener,” she said; 
“perhaps he will tell us why we have no 
perfume.”” The soft spring breeze blew 
through the garden then, and all the little 
rosebuds nodded their heads and mur- 
mured, “Yes, let us ask the Gardener.” 

That evening the Gardener paused be- 
side their lovely bed. Then shyly spoke 
a rosebud, “Tell us, Master, why we grow 
and bloom here and yet only one of us, 
our small white sister yonder, has the 
lovely fragrance which we all so crave?” 
Then spoke the Master. “Ah, little rose- 
buds,” he said with a tender smile, “I 
cannot give you fragrance. Each must 
gain that for herself. ‘Do you remember 
the little bees who asked a drink, but you 
drew your heads away? Do you not re- 
member the butterflies whose wings you 
have torn against your thorns? Think, 
little rosebuds, on these things.’”’ Then 
the Gardener passed on and the rosebuds 
drooped their heads and thought and 
dreamed through the moonlit night. 

Days passed and still the white rose- 
buds grew in the garden. A tired little 
butterfly came fluttering along. “Little 
white rosebuds,” she sighed, “let me 
rest. The wind has blown all day anda 
boy tried to catch me in his net.” ‘Rest 
here,”’ offered the fragrant bud and lifted 
her head. The tired butterfly folded her 
weary wings and slept. 

A honey bee passed in his busy flight. 
“Will you give me a drink, little rose- 
buds?” he asked. “I need your nectar 


to make the honey sweet.”’ ‘‘Here, pierce 
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” 


my heart,” offered the fragrant bud, and 
the bee paused to carry with him some 
of her sweetness. 

“T have lost my way. I cannot cling 
with my sisters,” came a murmur near 
by, and the rosebuds turned to see a wild 
rose dangling so awkwardly and help- 
lessly from the parent stem. “I am so 
tired trying to climb back,” she whis- 
pered, “and no one cares for me since I 
have lost a petal.” 

Then a surprise came to the lovely 
white buds, who had been so careful to 
keep far from those strangers. For they 
heard their fragrant sister speak, ‘‘Never 
fear, little wild rose,” she said sweetly, 
“the Gardener loves you. He can lift you 
back and restore the fallen petal if you 
will not draw away from his kind hand. 
And now, until he comes, lean down and 
rest your head against me.” And the 
pure white rose supported her fallen 
friend all the afternoon until the Gar- 
dener came and with his gentle and all- 
knowing hand restored her to those others 
who grew up into the air and light. 

And as the Gardener turned to leave 
his lovely bed of white roses, he paused to 
turn back, for he heard the words for 
which he had been waiting so long, ‘‘Oh 
Master, we know, we understand, we 
have watched one little bud not so tall 
and beautiful as we are, but through her 
we have learned how to gain our fra- 
grance, too.” And they nodded their 
lovely heads and fluttered leaves in joy. 

The Master smiled. ‘Ah, little rose- 
buds, you see at last. Thrice blessed 
shall you be from this day forward.” 

And ’twas with a happiness which 
made the Gardener’s eyes glow that He 
bent to inhale a breath of perfume from 
the litile rosebud who, all unknowing, 
had brought fragrance to those around her. 
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Miss Davidson in Ceylon 


We had a wonderful trip across India. 
It is the coldest season in twenty-one 
years, and so was very pleasant. We 
traveled nights and spent the days in the 
different cities. The Taj Mahal was so 
beautiful! I never expect to see any- 
thing more wonderful. I saw it at moon- 
light and it was ethereal. We just stood 
there too awed to speak. I also visited 
a Baptist Mission at Agra, under the 
English Board, and met some interesting 
boys and girls. That was the only sta- 
tion we had time to visit, but now I am 
looking forward to spending a whole day 
at Judson and Kemendine in Rangoon. 
From now on there will be more N. B. C. 
work. 

I talked to some Christians in Bombay. 
They are so different from the Hindus; 
clean, intelligent, happy faces, and speak 
freely of their religion and what it means 
to them. 

I guess I never realized the privileges 
of the sacred cows before. If we were 
motoring in Calcutta or Delhi, or any 
other city, we always had to drive around 
the cows who were blissfully sleeping in 
the street. Less adventuresome cows 
choose the sidewalks, and in that case the 
people walk in the streets. 

I was impressed with the teeming 
millions. At night the people roll them- 
selves up in their blankets and sleep on 
the street or sidewalks. Sometimes it 
would appear to be only a rag, but it was 
a shock to discover it was a human being. 
At the stations along the way there were 
rows and rows, sleeping. In the morn- 
ing they rise, shake themselves in a cloud 
of dust and go off for the day. In Benares 
the crowds were so dense we could 
scarcely get through. 


a 


It is quite a shock when one sees a 
holy man for the first time. Their bodies 
are covered with ashes, their hair long, 
faces covered with caste marks, and then 
marigold wreaths around necks—and 
these are the spiritual men of Hinduism. 

One day we saw a house with huge 
paper elephants in front, and then of 
course there was much music. It was a 
Hindu wedding. In Benares I saw a 
little girl about eleven who had just been 
married. Her husband, just a boy, 
strutted ahead, while she followed meek- 
ly behind. 

We saw very, very few Hindu women 
except beggars and outcasts, but occa- 
sionally we saw a few riding in carriages 
which were almost entirely closed. Those 
we saw were so beautifully dressed—the 
most beautiful we have ever seen. In 
Bombay the Parsee women are per- 
mitted great freedom and their saries 
were resplendent. 

All across India we saw the beautiful 
red blossom tree—the one mentioned in 
Red Blossoms on our Reading Contest. 
They are gorgeous, so full of color, and 
lend beauty to the villages made up of 
mud houses. The people on board our 
good ship Resolute have talked much 
about missions, and the decision is in 
favor of medical and educational missions. 
These are considered to be thoroly 
evangelistic in results. 

I shall be so anxious to see the Guild 
Book and other Guild things. I miss it 
all so much. Yesterday I was trying to 
study and it made me wish I could be 
back, but I do want to see Burma and 
China and Japan, so I can tell the girls 
about it. 
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Study Books and Programs 


The Guild is conforming to the general 
theme of mission study for this year, 
which is “The Essentially Missionary 
Character of Christianity.” It is a joint 
home and foreign theme, and the book 
we have chosen for the basis of the Guild 
programs is New Paths for Old Purposes, 
by Margaret Burton. The senior pro- 
gram on this book will be prepared by 
Miss Sallie Coy and the Teen Age pro- 
gram by Mrs. Anna C. Swain. For the 
first time in many years Miss Applegarth 
is unable to prepare our program because 
of overwrought nerves. 

We are offering as electives the follow- 
ing study books with the program helps 
prepared for them, in case some Chapters 
may wish to use these for mission study 
classes in addition to their program meet- 
ings: The Adventure of the Church, Cavert; 
A Straight Way Toward Tomorrow, Platt; 
Frontiersmen of the Faith, White; Fifty 
Golden Years, Judd. 

For very young junior chapters, 12-14 
years old, we suggest Please Stand By, by 
Margaret Applegarth, and The Upward 
Climb, by Haskin. Later on we shall have 
some suggestions for discussion groups on 
the theme of World Fellowship. 

The Reading Contest leaflet offers a 
wealth of varied and alluring material. 
Order your books now in order to get a 
good start for the summer. 


The Guild Book 


It is ready. It answers your many 
questions on every phase of Guild ac- 
tivity. It costs $1. It will be taught in 
summer conferences. It has some clever 
illustrations besides pictures of Guild 
groups. Order yours now! 


A Good Letter from the Philippines . 


Baptist Home School, 
Capiz, P. I., March 1 

My dear Miss Noble: The Correspond- 
ing Secretary being unable to write you 
this letter, I took the privilege of writing 
it. The Capiz W. W. G. notified you that 
the members have read all the required 
books of the year. We are anxious for 
picture number three. 

Our society is doing a great many ac- 
tivities. Last month Miss MacVeigh 
visited us and we rendered her a pageant 
of “Finding the Key.” She told us that 
it was the first program of a Guild she 
attended in the Orient. We sang for her 
our Guild song, the music of which was 
composed by one of our members. This 
song won the prize of a candlestick at the 
Guild Annual Banquet during the C. E. 
Convention at Jaro. 

Next meeting, which will be our last 
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one for this year, we shall give in the 
money which we have made to grow. The 
members were given each ten centarres 
and some put their money together to 
start their work with. We hope to 
collect much, for each member is zealous 
in doing the work. We pray and hope 
for our success with the other Guilds of 
the world to accomplish the task that 
Christ has left us to do. Respectfully 
yours—Rebecca Revereax. 


The Chapter at Preston Hollow 


After reading in Missions about other 
societies we want to tell you what we 
have been doing. The fall and winter 
months have been just brimming full of 
work from which we have received a 
great deal of benefit as well as lots of fun. 

In October 15 of our 42 members at- 
tended the Eastern New York Rally at 
Albany. We came home inspired with 
the messages brought to us from so many 
different fields. 

In December we sent a Christmas box 
to the Indian mission at Polacca, Arizona. 
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Our Guild girls are very enthusiastic 
over the Reading Contest, and two years 
ago our society won the silver loving cup 
for the Rensselaerville Association. All 
of our members with the exception of six 
non-residents entered the contest. We 
are very proud of the three beautiful 
framed pictures, ‘“The Sistine Madonna,” 
“The Head of Christ,” and ‘The Good 
Shepherd,” won as a result of reading 
five books. 

Our quota was easily met this year by 
each girl giving one dollar and the pro- 
ceeds from the fair which takes place in 
August. This year we have added three 
new members and we hope and pray that 
each suceeding year will be as prosperous 
and filled with as many rich blessings as 
the past one has been, so that we may 
make a real contribution to Guild his- 
tory.” —Florence M. Wood. 


Ohio’s Eighth Annual Convention 

The Ohio W. W. G. convened March 
11-13 at Toledo, this being Toledo's 
second chance to extend her gracious hos- 






W. W. G. CHAPTER AT AMES, IOWA 


We also had a Christmas party in the 
church parlors to which each member in- 
vited a friend. : 

In January we varied our program by 
having a radio meeting. We always meet 
the third Saturday in the month at the 
homes of the members. We arranged our 
radio audience in one room and station 
W. W. G. in the room adjoining. Songs 
were sung, a duet was played, and a 
short play entitled “Aunt Elizabeth’s 
Missionary Tea” was broadcast. . This 
type of meeting never fails to please. 

A Valentine party was held in February 
which was enjoyed by all the young 
people of the community. 

In March a play, ‘““Mammy’s Lil’ Wild 
Rose,” was presented, and quite a sum 
was added to the W. W. G. treasury. 


pitality to Ohio Guilders. Having been 
there in 1922 we knew what to expect 
and Toledo fulfilled all expectations. 
Sessions were held at the Ashland Avenue 
Baptist Church and many thanks are due 
our convention hostess, Mrs. Dorman 
Richardson, the pastor, Dr. J. S. Kirtley, 
and the members of the church for their 
hearty cooperation and help in making 
this one of Ohio’s outstanding conven- 
tions. 

Our new state secretary, Mrs. L. C. 
Brunk of Cincinnati, proved her capa- 
bility and well deserves the heritage o 
love that is hers as leader of Ohio 
Guilders. Her spirit of consecration and 
happy ways captured our hearts com- 
pletely. 

The convention song was “Jesus Calls 
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Us,” and the Scripture thought Acts 9:6 
“Lord, what wilt thouhavemetodo?” The 
program was all that could be desired— 
peppy business meetings; enthusiastic 
conferences on Guild work, mission study 
classes, program making, C. W. C. and 
associational secretaries’ work; inspiring 
and helpful devotional messages and 
challenging missionary addresses by Miss 
Isabel Crawford, missionary to American 
Indians, and Mrs. Charma Moore Covell 
of Japan. 

Every convention has its thrills and 
disappointments; our thrill was the 
presence of Mr. Hill, secretary of the 
Board of Missionary Education, a man of 
big missionary vision with a deep and 
abiding interest in the Guilders and their 
achievements. Our disappointment (and 
there could have been none greater) that 
our much loved “Alma Mater” could not 
be with us. Two very “true to life” 
messages from her by letter helped fill a 
wee bit the void her absence made. A 
new feature this year was the unveiling 
and interpretation of the eight pictures 
given in our National Reading Contest, 
which proved very interesting and helpful. 

The banquet was held on Friday eve- 
ning at the Chamber of Commerce and 
was the last word in Guild banquets (if 
you do not believe it, ask Mr. Hill). 

On Saturday evening we had a beauti- 
ful pageant, “The Call of the Star,” 
written especially for the Ohio W. W. G. 
by Mr. Chas. A. Boyd, of Marquette, 
Michigan, presenting the big thought of 
Christian Stewardship. The convention 
closed on Sunday with an early com- 
munion and consecration service and the 
convention sermon by Dr. Kirtley, “The 
Queen of Tomorrow.” 

As a result of our meeting together 
Ohio Guild work will go forward with 
greater vim and earnestness than ever 
before and as the Master calls us indi- 
vidually to definite service for Him many 
of us shall willingly, joyously respond— 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
and earnestly pray “Lord, use me in 
spite of myself.”—Florence Sedgewick. 


www 
W. W. G. Reading Contest—1927-28 


INSPIRATIONAL 
The Real Jesus Francis 
tThe Open Gates to Prayer Thurston 
What Christ Means to Me 
Can a Man Be a asm dries Poteat 
tChildren of the Way ....Ellison 
The Lerger Stewardship .. . .Cook 


FOREIGN 


‘The Aventure of the Church 

*A Strcight Way to Tomorrow Platt 

Throu: 4 Teakwood Windows Higginbottom 
oung Hearts in Old Japan.. . Madden 

The Ci.vist of the Indian Road.. - Jones 
ear Family Peggy Ann 

Hero ‘Sales from Mission Lands. - Nairne-Shepard 
Dav ‘hter of Samurai Sugimoto 


Cavert 


MISSIONS 


HoME 

New Paths for Old Purposes 
Frontiersmen of the Faith 
Fifty Golden Years Judd 
School Master ofthe Great City.....: Angelo Patri 
American, Give Me a Chancel Bok 
By- Paths to Forgotten Folks y 

*Study Books postpaid; other books postage ex- 
tra. Prices subject to change. 

tBooks of interest to Junior Chapters. 


Burton 
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Note.—In addition to the award offered in the 
W. W. G. Contest, all Guild girls will be credited 
on the National Reading Contest of their church 
according to the points given below: Each Study 
Book counts 10; one Foreign and one Home Book 
in the above list, each 5; missionary books on spe- 
cial list in other grades, 5; books in model Mission- 
ary Libraries and supplementary list, 5; books in 
other grades receive number of points listed in such 


grade; each issue of MIssIons, 10. 

















Crusaders at Bottskill, New York 


Two features of our work are perhaps 
a little out of the ordinary. First, we 
meet every week for one hour after day 
school. One meeting a month is a regular 
Crusaders meeting. The others are con- 
ducted along the line of a Daily Vacation 
Bible School, naturally limited in scope 
for lack of time. We have handwork, 
play, worship and so forth. We are in 
our third year and not once has the in- 
terest lagged. The second feature is that 
all the money which the children bring 
is used for benevolent and missionary 
purposes, the expenses of the Company 
being met by contributions from indi- 
viduals in the church. The D. V. B. S. 
feature and the weekly meetings have 
opened the door for members from all 
the other churches of the village, includ- 
ing the Catholic. With 50 members we 
are averaging 30 in attendance and 80 
cents in the offering each week. 

For five meetings, at the handwork 
period, the older girls were taken to the 
parsonage where a domestic science and 
home economics teacher gave a demon- 
stration in setting and serving the table 
at home, and for a missionary tea. Re- 
cently our Company conducted the 


monthly Sunday evening musical service, 
among other things giving a series of 
tableaux and living pictures of Bible 
texts and scenes. Several of our mem- 
bers assisted our Guild Society in a play 
given by them at the Eastern Rally in 
Albany. We showed stereopticon pic- 
tures of Kodiak Orphanage one Sunday 
and sent $5.50 to that project. Our pas- 
tor and his wife are in the picture at the 
rear. (Seepage 340.)—Mrs. Roger Stevens. 


Unusual but Agreeable 


An excerpt from a recent letter. “I 
am glad to receive new literature, and am 
more than glad to pay for it, as money 
cannot pay for its value.” 


Cocoa and Six Weeks of Mission Study 


A guaranteed prescription for a C. 
W. C. tonic is given by Miss Harriet 
Morey of Emmanuel Church, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The following excerpt from 
her letter may give some one a happy 
thought. Remember the first ingredient 
as well as the last: 

“Our six weeks’ study of missions, 
which was opened by the dramatization 
of J. G. Paton and the savage cannibals 
by the Crusaders, has caused many boys 
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and girls to apply for admission to our 
Crusader Co. No. 58. We served hot 
cocoa and fancy crackers to the young- 
sters each Wednesday afternoon as they 
came to our church from school and the 
attendance gradually crept from 22 to 
64. We think they got some valuable in- 
formation about our missionaries—but 
they said we had good cocoa at the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church.” 















The Fun of Helping as Seen in 
Trinity Church 


I am sending you a picture of my 
Crusader girls of Trinity Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles. They sent in $22 for the 
Golden Anniversary Fund. I have not 
stressed money raising, but they have 
been so interested in all the work that 
they have made articles for sale and with 
the help of one boy they gave the play 
“Bob and June-Ellen” and took an 
offering, besides saving their dimes for 
the tree. Now they are selling their 
“tree pictures” to help fill their May 
baskets. There are only ten of them in 
all and the older people of the church are 
quite proud of them and help and encour- 
age them in many ways. 

Once a month one of the girls gives 
some missionary information to the 
Junior Department of the Bible School, 
and they have been asked to have a part 
in the regular church service on Sunday 
evening soon. They meet every Tuesday 
after school. I have the assistance of a 
trained singer, the mother of one of the 
girls, and her work is developing their 
musical ability. The mother of another 
girl has given much time and material in 
making articles for them to sell. We 
could not have accomplished so much 
with our small band if it had not been 
for the help of these two.—Mrs. J. B. 
Thomas. 
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CROW INDIAN CRUSADERS AT PRYOR, MONTANA 


Crusaders at Pryor, Montana 


We had to wait a long time to get some 
one with a kodak to take this picture and 
then the lady cut the heads off of my two 
big boys. We have 20 members now and 
meet every Saturday with a party one 
week, a work day, a story hour, and then 
a program. We are really a combination 
group, for three of the boys ought to be 
Royal Ambassadors, and about half of 
them ought to be Heralds, but we have 
to be all together. We are to have a 
Vacation Bible School from the time 
school closes, May 13, until our annual 
association which meets with us June 
9-13, and we will give a combined demon- 
stration program for C. W. C. and 
Church Vacation School at the Associa- 
tion. We are also going to have garden 
plots to work on all summer.—Ruby 
Pearl Norton. (This is one of the mis- 
sion fields among the Crow Indians 
where there is a very live and growing 
work.—Ed.) 








CROW INDIAN CRUSADERS AT FALLON, NEVADA. 
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Register Now 


The Summer Schools of Missions and 
the Summer Assemblies are good places 
of preparation for next winter’s work, 
Don’t think because it is a school it is 
nothing but a week of grind. Nothing 
of the kind, for even the classes, strenuous 
though they may be, are full of lively in- 
terest, and there is so much of inspiration 
in the addresses by the missionaries, and 
such pleasant variety in the social fea- 
tures, that it is a week of joy and spiritual 
refreshment. 

At the Summer Schools there will be 
classes on the Junior books, and at those 
which Miss Mary Entwisle of England 
visits she will probably have a class in 
primary work, as she is preeminently a 
primary writer. It will be a treat to hear 
her. -Miss Applegarth, Miss Davidson 
and other children’s leaders will be at the 
different schools and some of our expert 
C. W. C. Leaders will have classes at 
many of the Baptist Assemblies. So find 
out about those nearest you and register 
for the ‘ull time if possible. 


Who Finances the C. W. C.? 


This question does not-refer to the ex- 
penses of the national headquarters but 
to the organizations in the local church. 
However, since the question has been 
suggested, it might be well to explain that 
the C. W. C. functions under the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education of the 
Board of Education, so that all the bills 
therefore are paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation. These include the printing of 
programs and study materials, honor 
point leaflets, special memory assign- 
ments, special interest stories, organiza- 
tion supplies, pins, envelopes and s0 
forth; also the travel expenses of the 





NO CHILDREN TAKE A 
KEENER DELIGHT IN MAKING THINGS, AND IN ALL THE KINDER- 
GARTEN WORK OF THE MISSION SCHOOL 
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national secretaries and the travel of the 
state secretaries to the state convention; 
all the postage and stationery of all state 
and association secretaries, and con- 
siderably more. 

But there are some expenses to be 
borne by the local church, and that is 
our discussion now. It was a shock re- 
cently to discover that many C. W. C. 
Leaders were paying for all the supplies 
that they were using in their work. This 
is probably due to oversight on the part 
of the officials of the church. Every 
church should have an item in its ex- 
pense budget for its educational work of 
all kinds, so that the necessary helps may 
be provided. It is hardly fair to the 
church to give so many privileges to a 
Leader—the opportunity of service, the 
necessary time for preparation, and the 
bills. 

For a group of twenty-five what would 
be a fair appropriation? Five dollars a 
year would pay for pins and organization 
supplies; both study books, home and 
foreign, and the program, some pictures, 
maps and poster material. Ten do!lars 
would add books to read that are on the 
reading contest list, and a banner and 
pennant, and refreshments once a year. 
The Crusader Company needs more 
study material and helps than the Heralds 
and Jewels, but the latter need more pic- 
tures and handwork material. There are 
splendid books now available for all 
three groups. 

If the question of expenses of the 
C. W. C. in your church has never come 
up, won’t you, gentle reader, bring it up 
and arrange for the maximum of equip- 
ment for your children with the minimum 
of pressure on the purse of the Leader. 
Realizing the comparatively few years 
you have in the life of each child and the 
rare opportunities of these impression- 
able years, you should be prepared to 
take advantage of every help that will 
contribute to the development of strong, 
intelligent Christian character. 


Vhasy L Fide. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















































Programs for the Jewel Band 





It is a distinct pleasure to announce 
that we have a set of four programs for 
Jewel Band meetings. Miss Ruth Swaf- 
field of Plainfield, N. J., and Mrs. A. 
Watson Brown of Sacramento, California, 
have written two each. They are ex- 
Petts with little children and give in 
these lovely programs practical suggcs- 
tions which none of us need fear to try. 
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The stories, songs, memory work and 
handwork are so thoroughly outlined 
that for one who has had little training 
there is an eager desire to attempt it; 
and for the trained kindergartner there 
is recognition of the skilled teacher. 
With these Jewel programs we are now 
providing the best possible program helps 
for our three groups, which is a cause for 
hearty thanksgiving. Let us have a 
genuine shower of orders for all three 
programs—Crusaders, Heralds and 
Jewels. 


A MEMORY GEM FROM THE JEWEL PROGRAM 


“T wonder if anyone knows 

On a cloudy day where the sunshine goes? 

I’ve heard that it chooses the queerest 
places, 

The hearts of good children, and shines 
in their faces.” 


Miss Davidson Sees India 


We just had a delightful trip through 
India. There are even more magicians 
there than in Egypt and I always enjoy 
watching them. They are especially in- 
teresting at Agra. During the noonday 
rest some of the boys from the village 
brought their animals up to perform for 
us. There was a big black bear that 
salaamed and wrestled with a man. He 
was a nice old bear. Then there were 
monkeys that jumped through hoops, a 
goat that salaamed and stood on a ball, 
and last of all a snake charmer. I detest 
snakes, especially when they are pythons 
about ten feet long or cobras with big 
flat heads. These men have a tiny ani- 
mal called a mongoose and for two rupees 
they will make the mongoose kill the 
snake. At one village we saw a man with 
a snake around his neck. Ugh! 

In the evening magicians came to the 
hotel and performed tricks with coins, 
chickens, flags, etc. They are extremely 
clever. 

I feltso sorry for thelittlegirlsonly seven 
or eight years old who had to carry their 
baby brothers or sisters on their backs as 
they played. The little girls must have 
gotten very tired and the poor babies’ 
heads wobbled around so! The little girls 
are pretty in their bright colored saris, 
and have anklets, bracelets, earrings, 
necklaces, and nose-rings. And I saw one 
little boy, from a wealthy family, who 
had a diamond set in his nose. In the 
country villages the girls also wear the 
toe-rings and as the nursery rhyme says, 
they had “rings on their fingers and bells 
on their toes, she shall make music 
wherever she goes.”” At a mission school 
I met a ‘charming little girl named 
Chundra. She had such beautiful black 
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hair and eyes and was quite shy, but she 
told me she was a Baptist, and wanted 
to know about the girls in America. Then 
there was a boy named Gobi Lau. He 
wanted to know if the boys in America 
knew about India. Gobi Lau had once 
been a Hindu and said that like other 
Hindus he worshiped terrible-looking 
idols and wore his head shaved except 
for a few hairs that were allowed to grow 
very long. Now he is a Christian and 
when he grows up, expects to.be a teacher 
and a leader in India. 

I saw many boys and girls going to the 
temples with their mothers and fathers. 
They enter the temple, give the priest a 
gift, and he rings a bell to wake up the 
god who may have fallen asleep, and then 
they give an offering of flowers or food to 
the idol. They believe that if they don’t 
give offerings to the idols they will be 
punished. Perhaps that is why the 
people look so unhappy. 

When we were at Darjeeling, on the 
border of Tibet, I got a Tibetan prayer 
wheel which I thought the children 
would be interested in seeing. We didn’t 
see Mt. Everest but saw some of the 
other high mountains. I was particu- 
larly interested: in the Tibetan people. 
The men wore huge earrings and the 
little girls had rings in their noses, and 
the married women had large nose rings 
inserted in one nostril. One evening 
some Tibetan priests gave a devil dance. 
It was very interesting. They wore 
horrible-looking masks and_ whirled 
around to the beating of adrum. They 
were also dressed to represent dragons, 
horses, tortoises and a turkey. A little 
boy, wearing a fierce-looking mask, 
assisted in the dances. It all lasted an 
hour. I was fascinated, but sometimes 
the weird singing and wild beating on the 
drums frightened me. It was hard to 
realize that it was a religious ceremony. 

Just now we are sailing along the south 
coast of India and it is very warm—like 
August. 

I have a few things that we might give 
as awards C. W. C. day in Chicago. (I’m 
deleting here. Come see for yourself 
what she has. M. L. N.) I think of you 
often and am looking forward to May. 
Lots of love, 


Summer Activities 
It seems very inefficient to let two of 
the best months of the year go by without 
making use of them in our C. W.C. July 
and August are vacation months, no 


school, no music lessons, no previous 
engagements—just vacation. During the 
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winter we are told that the boys and girls 
cannot do a lot of memory work and 
other assignments which we want to give 
them because they haven’t time. And 
they haven’t, Iknow. So let us try being 
awfully forehanded and assign some 
work July 1 to be done by the first meet- 
ing in the fall. 

Here is a list of things that can well be 
done this summer to help with next 
winter’s work: 

Special Memory Assignment (see July 
Missions). Read three books or more. 

Write one Book Review. 

Select and mount pictures related to 
our study for next year—the Negro 
leaders of their race and children as 
workers in the world. 

Find out two interesting facts about 
each of our Special Interests for next 
year—Mather Industrial School for the 
Negroes at Beaufort, S. C., and the Ellen 
Mitchell Memorial Hospital at Moul- 
mein (pronounced Mawl-main), Burma. 
Make two articles for a Christmas or 
missionary box, dolls, scrap books, pack- 
ages of flower seeds, wooden toys, work 
or handy boxes and bandages. 

Earn or save a nickle or a dime for 
every year you have lived and be ready 
to tell in two minutes how you did it. 


Suffield Crusaders Have a Banquet 


My dear Miss Noble: Mrs. Farley, our 
C. W. C. leader, asked me to write to you 
and tell you about the banquet we had 
on April 1. We were all asked to be 
present at 5.30 for a half hour of games 
before the banquet. We had two visitors, 
Miss Evelyn Cranska, and Miss Bertha 
Bridgeman. Mrs. Farley told us that 
when they arrived we must give our 
C. W. C. yell. After that we had the 
banquet. The table was formed in the 
shape of a T. A member’s mother took 
quite a large round box and covered it 
with yellow crépe paper. On the cover 
was a doll and several small chickens. 
Along the whole length of the table were 
two strips of yellow and lavender paper. 
About a yard from the box was a rabbit 
with a yellow ribbon tied around its 
neck. The other end was tied to the 
doll’s hands as though she was driving the 
rabbit. After the banquet, our president, 
Marion Brown, acted as toast mistress. 
Six of the members responded with 
toasts. Miss Cranska and Miss Bridge- 
man talked to us, and then came the de- 
lightful surprise—an Armenian girl, 
Sivanoush Bledjan. She was taken from 
her parents while very young and spent 
her childhood in Turkey. She was very 


interesting and sang us an Arabian love 
song. I guess that is about all there is 
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A Chinese Girl Feeding Her Baby Brother 


MIssIons welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 


school or in the C. W.-C. 


Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 


by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: ... 


(Pictures must reach us by June 20) Swe 


The next best pictures will re- 








to say about the banquet so I will stop 
now.—Shirley Reid, Secretary: 





CRUSADERS, TRINITY CHURCH, LOS 
ANGELES, WITH ‘‘TREE POSTER” 





April Prize Winners 


Alice Cumbers, age 8, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., wins first group prize for the April 
picture, and Earl Culbertson, age 12, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the prize winner in 
the second group. On the Honorable 
Mention List are: Grace Barton, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Ruth Cummings, New- 
port, N. H.; Lois Reeves, Oberlin, Kan- 
sas; Ellen Sylvia Simmons, Livingston, 
N. Y.; Mary Chevallaz, Milltown, N. J.; 
Helen Cunliffe, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; 
Laurence Grose, Amherst, Mass.; Betty 
Felker, Antrim, N. H.; John Wolf, 
Mayfield, N. Y.; and Lois Sholander, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


st 





July MISSIONS will have a Spe- 
cial Report of C. W.C. at Chicago. 


Be sure to get a copy. 
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(Continued from page 371) 

to ten. But our growth in interest and 
accomplishment has been too great to be 
accounted for by any earthly power. As 
counsellor, I can testify to the fact that 
only divine help could make the present 
chapter out of that of 1926. It has been 
through hard work on the part of each 
member. Our reward has not been un- 
recognized. We had full charge of an 
evening of missionary entertainment for 
the church on Friday, March 11. This 
program consisted of a dramatized meet- 
ing, including the qualification of a new 
member for page, and a review of the 
lives of some of the missionaries studied 
in the past year, a stereopticon lecture, 
and a pageant. None of this could have 
been a success had it not been for a full 
year of hard work guided by the great 
King. Nor do we intend to be satisfied 
with our past accomplishments, for we 
can say with George Grenfell, ““We can- 
not remain as we are: we must either ad- 
vance or retreat. If it is retreat, do not 
count on me.” 


Who Owns this House, the Baptists or 
the White Ants? 


BY LYDIA HUBER OF PORTO RICO 


Being a missionary includes many 
things even to living with white ants! 
They are not my guests by choice but by 
invasion. Whether I enjoy their company 
or not you may guess. 

For the past three years from March 
to early June I have dreaded the coming 
ofnight. It is actually a nightmare. As 
soon as it is time to light up swarms of 
flying ants with delicate iridescent wings 
make life miserable. They fly in your 
mouth, down your back, in your eyes, in 
your ears, just everywhere. Everything 
is covered with them. After an hour or 
so the wings fall off and the worm, an 
eighth of an inch long, crawls over every- 
thing; and wings, thousands and thou- 
sands of them cover the floor and furni- 
ture. To escape from them one hurries 
to bed; but even there the enemy has 
taken possession. It is a nightly per- 
formance to clean off the bed; and then, 
when one is safely under the mosquito 
net the rest of the night is spent trying 
to sleep, for the horrid pests have no re- 
spect for nets. In the morning precious 
time is spent cleaning up wings, piles and 
piles of gorgeous wings—the worms have 
disappeared. Three to four months of 
this and then they disappear as mys- 
tetiously as they came, and one settles 
down io enjoy the comforts of home. But 
alas! i: is only for awhile until the next 
anoying stage has arrived—wood dust 
over everything; day and night one is 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN 


SERIES FOR 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


BY BERTHA FORBES BENNETT 


1927. No. 6 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1927, January to December: 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1927. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Missions for correct answers to four puzzles in 


each issue. 


MissIoNs will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than June 2oth will not receive credit. 


Answers to 


1. Webster 
2. Dudrow 


3. Moon 
4. Argetsinger 


May Puzzles 


5. Carpenter 
6. Roadarmel 








cleaning and alway’s there is dust. When 
one gets used to this it is time for the 
next surprise. 

Surprise, did I say? Well, isn’t it a 
surprise to sit down at the breakfast 
table one morning and suddenly to find 
yourself on the floor? The chair gave 
way under me! I looked under the table 
to find that it, too, was getting very hol- 
low in places. A few days later noticing 
that so many of my clothes were full of 
round holes I investigated my dresser. 
The drawers were emptied and all I had 
to do was rip the wood like paper. My 
clothes ruined, and minus a dresser to 


protect them! I hurry to the trunk, but 
there it is one disappointment after an- 
other—treasures are full of holes, and 
the trunk is a thin shell of paper. 

I vigilantly guarded my desk, but over- 
night, so it seemed, the deed was done; 
paper, envelopes, books, everything has 
the trademark — holes, holes, holes! 
Books, pictures, carpet, mattress, floors, 
walls, oh, just everything I own is ruined. 

I'll not tell you where I live, for in a 
few months the back door will be a sheet 
of paper and you too could walk in! And 
so I ask the question, who owns this 
house, the Baptists or the white ants? 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
5524 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 




















‘Sweet Peas,” or Plans for Pushing 
the Fall Campaign 


HAT! So early? By all means. 

Have done with your hit-or-miss, 
hop-skip-and-jump, pot-luck, hand-to- 
mouth missionary existence. Plan peppy 
programs through summer’s golden lei- 
sure, and prepare to push their perform- 
ance in the autumn. Here’s a package of 
posy-seed to plant: 


1. POLICIES 

“Removing the Masculine Inferiority 
Complex”: Says George Arthur Franz, 
a Presbyterian pastor in Van Wert, Ohio: 
“The men in our church felt that the 
women had more of the Christian inter- 
national outlook than they. They knew 
more about the commercial and the 
Christian resources and needs than busi- 
ness men did. How then change the sit- 
uation and remove the ‘inferiority com- 
plex’? That was the problem.” He goes 
on to explain that the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society dropped its gender, becoming 
“The Missionary Society of the Church,” 
the men taking the responsibility for sev- 
eral meetings each year. The Thank- 
offering meeting was observed as a Sun- 
day morning service, the pastor giving 
the address, with a subject incorporating 
some phase of the world’s work. “A 
Christian’s World Tour” was a successful 
feature. With a large missionary map in 
view, members showed what might be 
seen from month to month, at various 
places. The children brought toys, 
dolls, books of their own and money 
and laid them on the steps of the rostrum 
at the same time when the older folks 
made special money offerings. The week 
night meetings included such features as 
(a) A free-for-all discussion of Foreign Mis- 
sions by a group of men from a local club. 
One of the outstanding enthusiasts for 
missions was appointed to be the chief 
objector. Men high in ability but low in 
missionary interest were enlisted to work 
up arguments for missions, to demolish 
his opposition. Such men had to read 
books and magazines to find their argu- 
ments. (See the strategy?) One man 
became a regular subscriber for the maga- 
zine he was thus introduced to, and an- 
other refused to return the volumes 
which had been loaned to him, purchas- 


ing them for his own library. (b) Mis- 
sionary stereopticon lectures (furnished 
at the literature bureaus) by men of the 
congregation. Debates among the men 
on such questions as, “Resolved, that 
we should expend our money on Home 
Missions,” or, ““That the needs of Africa 
are greater than those of the older Asiatic 
fields.” There was, of course, no diffi- 
culty in planning the parts which women 
could take. 

Even if your church is not ready for 
such a radical innovation as this, why 
not have at least a quarterly missionary 
meeting, in the evening, at which the 
program parts are taken by your men, 
rather than ask them to listen to a 
program rendered by the women? Par- 
ticipation and responsibility are great 
feeders of interest. Banquets furnish 
fine opportunities for programs when the 
masculine contingent is in good humor. 


Personal Missionary Meetings: Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery says: “If the zena- 
nas won’t come to the meeting, let the 
meeting go to the zenanas. Don’t smile. 
There are many zenana women in Chris- 
tian churches.” She then proceeds to ex- 
plain how, after earnest prayer, well in- 
formed women might go out two and two, 
apostolic fashion, to carry the mission- 
ary meeting into the regions beyond. 
“This taking a piece of the missionary 
meeting into twelve different homes 
would surely be better than to sit 
month after month, enlightening the en- 
lightened, convincing the convinced, in- 
teresting the interested and disciplining 
the disciplined in the great enthusiasm of 
missions.” By compiling a written list of 
all non-members and making, each year, 
a definite, individual campaign to draw 
them into fellowship, a society may be 
continually enlarging its membership. 


2. PREPARATION 

Don’t think you can have attractive 
programs without a great deal of hard 
work and infinite pains. There are al- 
ways women willing to undertake this 
if convinced that it is worth while, as in 
the case of a large social event or a pay 
entertainment. Get them out of the idea 
that any old thing is good enough for a 
missionary meeting. Proper advertising 
at the hands of an efficient press com- 
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mittee, the use of posters in vestibules, 
and attractive individual invitations ace 
important preparatory features. Mrs, 
James A. Harper, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, writes: “We are not a large society 
but interest is growing. Personal invi- 
tations each month have been a large 
factor in securing a good attendance, 
People actually look forward to the Sun- 
day previous to a meeting, when the in- 
vitations are to be given out with a cor- 
dial smile and spoken welcome. Many 
who never came before respond to an at- 
tractive individual invitation.” You 
would not wonder at it if you could see 
the bunch of samples enclosed for the 
Forum Conductor. A daintily colored 
folder bears a simple outline sketch of a 
radio crowned by a loud speaker out of 
which are issuing the words, “Station 
XMAS, broadcasting at the Mission Cir- 
cle, Church Parlors, Friday, Dec. 10, 
at 2.30 P.M.” The program consisted of 
make-believe broadcasting from stations 
to which boxes of supplies had been sent. 
A black outline of Africa has a tiny en- 
velope pasted over its equatorial region, 
inside the envelope, on a wee sheet of 
paper, being the program announcement. 
An outline of an hour glass, cut from 
white paper, bears the words, ‘Yes, I’ll be 
on time at the Mission Circle to hear news 
from all the lands.” Date, hour, and 
place were mentioned on stem and base 
of glass. ‘May we book you for the mis- 
sionary meeting,’ etc., decorated a 
dainty outline of a volume. A card 
with a sparkling engagement ring began: 
“May we have an engagement with 
you?” etc. A picture of a brightly col- 
ored fruit decorated the card announcing 
the Thanksgiving meeting. 

A member of the First Church of Ma- 
son City, Iowa, sends a most attractive 
program (decorated with an autumn leaf 
cut-out) beginning, ‘‘You auto come to 
our Autumn meeting and bring a friend.” 
A mysterious-sounding program outline 
follows: 1. Light from the Divine Artist 
(John 3:19-21). 2. Gathering in the 
bulbs (business—gathering up the work 
to be done). 3. Bird songs (music). 
4. Sumac from Northwood (an associa- 
tional report). 5. Leaves of varied col- 
ors from the states (Home Mission stories 
gathered from Missions). 6. A World 
Wide Bouquet (reading of a W. W. G. 
story from Missions). 7. October blast 
(not explained). 


3. PROGRAM PRESENTATION 

If you have saved past issues of “The 
Open Forum,” as you should, you will 
not lack for suggestions as to peppy Pre 
grams. Look out for some in July. 
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Be Sure to See 


MISSIONS’ EXHIBIT 
at the Chicago Convention 

















RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
OF MERIT 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMON SENSE 
A Dialogue of Faith 
A refreshing method of dealing with the sub- 
lime truths of Christianity. Castintheform of a 
dialogue the book willhavea wide reading from 
those who might pass by a more conventional 
type of a book on the Christian faith. 
PPR eda oho ea Sie huis eatilwaeed $2.00 Net 
J. C. MASSEE, D.D. 
PIONEERS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
Character Sermons of the Old Testament 
Character building is one of the sublime vir- 
tues of Christianity. Lessons drawn from the 
stalwart heroes of the Old Testament are ap- 
plied to present-day life in this volume by a 
master mind whose writings are full of spirit- 
ual fervor and Christian truth. 
RE ee ee $1.50 Net 
JAMES A. FRANCIS, D.D. 
CHRIST’S MOULD OF PRAYER 
With a Foreword by Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D. 
The Lord’s Prayer is the most comprehensive 
piece of literature in the language of earth and 
the most precious religious document in the 
possession of the human race. This little de- 
votional study of the Lord’s Prayer will stimu- 
late Christian living. 
WU oS cid sdeseases $1.00 Net 
LLEWELLYN L. HENSON, D.D. 
THE LOST SECRET RECOVERED 
With a Foreword by A. T. Robertson, D.D. 
The supreme mission of the Christian Church 
isEvangelism. This book by one who has had 
alife experience in this kind of Christian work 
will aid others in this direction. It contains 
helpful suggestions and methods that proved 
successful in the experience of the author. 
rome $1.00 Net 
For Sale by your Denominational House 
or at All Bookstores 


THE !OHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


BOOK AND BIBLE PUBLISHERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
























































—The Kennedy 
School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President 


A Graduate School for Special Missionary Prep- 
aration, Interdenominational. Open to candi- 
dates, appointees and missionaries. Large fac- 
ulty. Exceptional library. Courses in phonetics, 
certain vernaculars, history and religions of mis- 
sion fields, sociology, Bible, business methods, 
etc. Phonetics laboratory. Address 
DEAN E. W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Associated with 

Hartford Theological Seminary 

Schola:ly and practical training for the ministry 
Hartford School of Religious Education 

Training Sunday-school and other lay workers 
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goods purchased from us, 


catalogue, for us to send to Missionaries everywhere. 


pitals. 


Department and save money for their stations. 


haven’t a catalogue, send for a FREE copy. 





FOR 50 YEARS! 


A Missionary to Missionaries 


HE Missionary Bureau of Montgomery Ward & Co. extends to all Mis- 
sionaries and their friends attending the Convention a cordial invitation to visit 
our great Chicago House—our Home Offices, Missionary and Export Headquarters. 
For nearly half a century our Missionary Bureau has been ministering to Mis- 
sionaries in every country in the world with Food, Clothing, Household Articles and 
Mission Station Equipment—at a great saving to them in money and expenses. 
New Missionaries will find it very economical and convenient to have us 
outfit them and forward their personal effects, combined in one shipment, with 


Churches may select gifts and donations of supplies or equipment from our 


Our Wholesale Department Gives— 
Special Discounts on purchases for Missionary Institutions, Schools and Hos- 


Field Secretaries or Purchasing Agents should get in touch with our Wholesale 


Mission Boards contemplating building campaigns are invited to request our 
lowest factory prices on Building Material, Hardware, Paints, Roofing, Fabricated 
Fencing, Plumbing, Heating and Electrical Equipment. 

Write us about your needs, We guarantee safe delivery of every order. If you 





(about six blocks). 


How to Get to Ward’s from ‘‘Loop’’ 


cake a northbound ‘ ‘Broadway”’ car at Wabash Ave., any northbound car on State St.,or a 
Clark-Wentworth,” or ‘‘No. 22”’ on Clark St. to Chicago Ave. (about twelve blocks), ob- 
tain a transfer and ride west on Chicago Ave. to our plant at the Chicago Ave. Bridge 











MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Missionary Bureau Chicago, U.S. A. 





Chhis Little Lady — 





“has been Serving 
You Faithfull? 
for Many Years, 


** BREAKFAST ”’ in 






cocoa) contain not more than 14% or 15% of fat. 


Established in 1780 
7 Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 







BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA 
Means Something 
ate te a eae oe eee 


Baker's Breakfast Cocoa contains not less than 26% of cocoa fat, almost one-fifth more 
than Government requirement. The phrase Baker's Breakfé 
delicious cocoa of high quality and possessing a considerable amount of nourishment, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. | 


fast Cocoa means a pure, 














BILHORN T==* Ts 


FOLDING ORGANS 
28 Styles. Beginning with 
Style A We Guarantee. Send 
for Catalog. Makers of thefa- 
mous 3 and 5-ply Oak Cases. 
BILHORN BROTHERS 
136 W. Lake St. Chicago, I. 














AAS 





PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. <A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Will be the Convention Issue, with full report of the Chicago Convention and the International 
Cabinet of Youth. Send for Sample Copies—also Subscriptions—to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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University of Redlands Ae a : ; : 
: : ‘or assistance in selection o 

Redlands, California suitable school for anna tas ee girl, ad- Denison University 

y dress the Educational Directory, Mus- 

SIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


: : City. State your problem clearly, giv- 
A Baptist college with modern ing us detailed information as to rates AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 
equipment and high academic and location desired, etc. President 


standards 
AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 
NN came as a birthright to the insti- 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION tutions at Granville. The Fathers 


came from New England to found 
should ensure that it is 


a community where religion and 
EDUCATION 


education should have commanding 
and education should be so conducted attention. The College for men and 
as to ensure that it is and will remain 


women, the Conservatory for musi- 
CHRISTIAN 


cal training, every department with 
These are the purposes of 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY | | "0" =" 


opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 
Those who wish detailed information are invited to correspond with 
President EMORY W. HUNT, D. D., LL. D., 
or H. WALTER HOLTER, REGISTRAR 


at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


E lA 

















For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 
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PEDDIE||HEBRON ACADEMY ff: 


Chicag 
A Christian College Preparatory The Maine School for Boys 


Boarding School for Boys. 350 
boys from 30 states and 5 foreign 123 YEARS OF SERVICE 


ee Located among the Oxford hills, 15 Strong faculty of thirteen men. Ath- 
5 i Session July 11. to August miles from Poland Spring. A college _ letics for all. Finest school skating rink 
a head code fe Pe t. 20, 1927 preparatory School of high standing. in America, and our new dormitory, 

: ee sates : Certification privilege. Graduates in one of the best in New England. Run- 
Catalogue and booklets on request. 22 colleges. ning water in all rooms. ‘Tuition low. 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL. D. R. L. HUNT, Principal 


Head Master 
Hightstown - - New Jersey Box 7-H HEBRON, MAINE 


CARLETON COLLEGE | | ***N" rere °F) | COLBY ACADEMY 


Northfield, Mi t One of the old and well-known Bap- 
nn een 0 . , ! 

orthneld, innesota tist institutions of the Middle West. Baptist Ce odmeatiaui Rodi 
= 

Corresp 











Clarenc 


A Gr 




















Christi 
( 


: : A high-grade college of Liberal Arts, ? . 
A college of liberal arts, standing located oe the Souviching city of In- Ing School. Excellent equip- 


in the first rank of institutions of dianapolis. "acces ment. New Gymnasium dedi- 
its kind. Its graduates are to be Well equipped with buildings and sup- cated last January. Positive 


cell ten mines wuininehtany eatil tet plied with an able body of instructors. ng 
ound in every p / The intellectual and religious atmos- Christian Influence. 


almost every land. Write for phere of the campus is unexcelled. H. Leslie § 
information to the Assistant to | | Te callers auies ive) sponte interest which the espe 
the President Carleton College, faculty take in individual students. eadmaster 
. Fall term opens September 12, 1927 

Northfield, Minnesota. For catalog write Dean P. L. Powell New London, N. H. 
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KEUKA COLLEGE SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 28 - - «+ AUGUST 7 
Special courses for Christian workers, teachers, and college students. Board 
and room, $60 for 6 weeks. ‘Tuition, $5 per credit hour. On_ beautiful 
Lake Keuka. 


A. H. NORTON, President KEUKA PARK, NEW YORK 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-fifth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building 
athletics. Christian influences and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address 


The Principal, Box M, Montour Falls, N. Y. 























THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES and TRAINING SCHOOLS 











CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room rent free. Scholarships available to approved 
students. Relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant following 
courses : 


1. Regular course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B. D. 


or Diploma. 
2. Training for Community Service. 


B. D. and A. M. 
3. Training for Advanced Scholarship. Seminary and University. Degree 


of Th. M. at Seminary, or Ph. D. at University. 
REV. MILTON G. EVANS, LL. D., President, Chester, Pa. 


Seminary and University. Degrees of 








NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Evangelical Evangelistic Positive Practical Missionary Baptistic 


New Buildings—Larger Library—Additional Full-time Members of the Faculty—Increased Facilities— 
For College and Non-College Men and Women. 


189 students enrolled during the school year 1926-1927, not counting the Correspondence and Evening classes. 
Courses leading to Th.M., B.D., D., Th.B., and the non-academic degrees of Th.G., and Ev.G., also 


Christian Worker’s Certificate. 
AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 
Pastor's College—A new two-year English course. Regular Bible Institute graduates one year only. Diploma 
granted. William L. Ferguson, D.D., Dean. 
Norwegian Baptist Theological Seminary—Co-operating with Norwegian Baptist Conference. Rev. 
Peder Stiansen, Th. M., an. 
a Baptist Theological Seminary—Co-operating with Danish Baptist Conference. Julius A. Jensen, 
ean. 
pieago ae" Institute—Evening classes for young people and lay workers. Co-operating with Chicago 


Fall term begins September 13th, 1927. Address 


GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., Pres. 3040 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


The Newton 
Theological 
Institution 


(A School for leaders founded in 
1825) 
Courses leading to B.D. and 
S.T.M. Degrees. Special pro- 
vision for Post-Graduates 


Courses in Religious 
Education for Women 


For information, address 


Everett C. Herrick, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President. 








BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Trains for Leadership in Church 
and Kingdom Service 
Faculty of 18 Enrollment 316 
ee Tey. ae, Dean. oS —_ 

: years’ course leading up to degrees B. 

A Graduate School of Theology Th. B. Also special two years’ course leading to 
the degree Prepares students for 
bilingual work, 

ACADEMY—A. J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses: 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Public 
Speaking. Two years’ Bible courses offered in 
Academy. Accredited. Strong religious and 
missionary spirit. 


Bible and Missionary Training — Two Years 


A School with a Purpose which makes In- 
vestments of Life and Money worth while. 


Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


ROCHESTER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Clarence A. Barbo r, D.D., LL.D., President 


Curriculum Comprises 


Christian Origins 
Christian Progress 
Christian Interpretation 
Christian Leadership 


Catalogue sent on request. 
rrespondence invited. 








THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


of the 
University of Chicago 


The Divinity School is a graduate school 
of the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, and 
students registered therein enjoy full 
University privileges, including _admis- 
sion to all classes and to the Library 
of 700,000 volumes. 

Twenty-five furnished apartments are 
provided for missionary families at mod- 
erate rental. 


Degrees granted: A.M., D.B., Ph.D. 


Applications for Announcements and for 
special circular on Opportunities for Mis- 
sionary Preparation should be made to 


SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean. 








Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


Please write Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, President, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, for full information 








Read MISSIONS 


If you would know what is going on in 
the missionary world—and more. Only 
$1.00 the year in clubs. 


Address 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Could You Live on LESS Than 
$300 a YEAR? 


This is more than the average grant by 


THE MINISTERS AND 
MISSIONARIES BENEFIT 
BOARD 


You can Help the Board to give these worthy, old 
ministers food and shelter. 


TAKE AN ANNUITY! 





Write to 
P. C. WRIGHT, Executive Secretary 


276 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 


















Every Piano Has 
88 “Fingers” 


IGHTY-EIGHT “fingers” to sound the 
88 riotes on the piano’s keyboard. Col- 


lectively, these “fingers” are termed the 
piano action. Do you know that the piaro ac- 
tion largely influences tone beauty, delicacy of 
touch (manual or mechanical), and durability? 
Do you know that leading piano makers since 
1874 have used the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action? Do you know that it is the 
world’s highest-priced piano action and all that 
this implies? Do you know that this famous 
action is found in many different makes of the 
better class pianos, players and reproducing 
pianos? Protect your piano investment by in- 
sisting on a Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped 
instrument. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 





When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
indict on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano A : 








Individual Cups 


Does YOUR Churchusethis 
sanitary method? Send for 
Catalog and Special Offer at 
a, sen prety 36 
crysta asses, up. 
Outfits on trial. Bread and Collection Plates. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 547 Lima, Ohio 
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ciety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- 


43 
S 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


‘“‘Where your heart is there should your ¥ 
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SESS SIRI So 
No Worry or Loss of 
Principal 
The ANNUITY PLAN of giving 


$ to missions provides a sure income pay- 
< able annually while you live. It makes 
possible ETERNAL INVEST. 
; MENTS as your gift will go on and 


S on in service for God. 


When remembering the national so- 
4 cleties in your will please use exact cor- 
Ss porate names. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M. D., Home Secre- 
tary (re annuities) ; George B. Huntington, Treas- 
urer (regarding wills) ; 376 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The-American Sogtigs Home Mission So- 





\ tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
The le ig Baptist Publication So- 
} ciety, Geo L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
ion Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, J 


Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- § 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, § 
S 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. "4 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 4 

Ss of the Northern Baptist Convention, P. C, § 
Wright, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, § ih 
New York City. 
The Board of Education ae the Northeusil i) 

p Bagtiee Convention, Frank W. Padelford, % 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, § 
¢ New York City. i 
Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- % 
dressed to any officer named will be held as con- # 
" 


ANNUITIES 
On one life the rate of income varies from four § 
to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
2, annually. 
On two lives the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 


Samples of these Single and Double Contractall 
will be sent to you on request. 


f 
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+ 
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treasure go.’ 
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A Gift and 






















Many people are prevented from making a gift 
to further the cause of Christian Education be- 
cause they must have the earnings of their 
money to care for their own necessities during 
the unproductive years that lie before them. 
The annuity plan permits such persons to give 
and thus serve the cause they love, and receive 
annual income, guaranteed for their life, at a 
higher rate than most other safe investments. 














For full information write 


THE BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF THE 
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NEW YORK CITY : 





276 FIFTH AVENUE 
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